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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


[he Crists in France 
“HE first crisis of the Fourth Republic, which, at first, looked 
as if it might be both serious and prolonged, lasted, after 
all, only a few days, and ended in peace with honour for all 
les. The progressive Catholics take office, as they wanted, 
nder the leadership of General de Gaulle; the Socialists have seen 
eir efforts for a Government of National Unity, based on the 
al partnership of the “Big Three”, crowned with success; the 
Communists hold five portfolios in the new Government, includ- 
some of the first importance; and General de Gaulle, although 
has included a Communist in the triumvirate of Ministers 
erned with National Defence, still retains the right to the last 
and, although he has accepted a Communist as one of the 
: five’’ Ministers of State, has not been forced to entrust to 
fields of activity concerned with foreign affairs. 
) things are important about this crisis. The first is that all 
howed a genuine desire to reach agreement and a readiness 
their part of the cost, even if it involved apparent loss of 
advantage. In point of fact, the Communists are likely to 
in prestige, and therefore to win additional public support, 
ult of their attitude. For the first time, they have appeared 
really trying to work with the other parties and not to 
ible to power, using as stepping stones the only too compre- 
ble failure of the Government to achieve the desired success 
tremendous tasks which it has had to undertake. The 
is the clarification which it has afforded of the position of 
| de Gaulle in the life of the nation. The referendum was, 
, regarded as a vote for his continued leadership, but, 
ly because it was a referendum and not a plebiscite, it was 
ily a vote for a policy which had been put forward by his 
ment rather than a vote for him personally. It is now clear 
party—not even the Communists, who have most reason to 
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resent his continued leadership—is anxious to have to look for an 
alternative leader during the coming constitution-making period. 
Yet both Socialists and Communists came nearer to parting 
company with General de Gaulle than they have ever done before, 
not because the crisis was in itself more serious, but because 
General de Gaulle’s tactics almost placed the Socialists in the 
position of having to choose between loyalty to him and loyalty 
to the tradition of working-class solidarity. In the circumstances, 
his broadcast was an added and unnecessary irritant. Admittedly, 
it was the most convenient method of communicating with the 
elected representatives of the country, once his resignation had 
closed the doors of the Chamber of Deputies to him. But the 
days are past when he could address the French thus, as a national 
leader, above or outside parties. To broadcast, over the heads of 
the first regularly elected ““Deputies’’, an address which took sides 
against the strongest party in the State was a more than unfor- 
tunate step for him to take. That no party wanted to put a match 
to the undoubtedly incendiary material is a tribute to the leaders 
of all parties, and particularly to the Socialist leaders, who were in 
by far the most difficult situation. 


The Italian Political Upheaval 

The immediate cause of the present Government crisis in Italy 
arose through a letter addressed by the Liberal Party Executive on 
Nov. 17 to the Secretaries of the other five parties forming 
the Government, complaining of the Government’s inability to 
reconcile divergent views within itself and of its arbitrary action in 
rushing through such measures as the new purge law, and recom- 
mending the inclusion within the Government of men of experi- 
ence and prestige outside the six parties. It was at first hoped that 
some me ins could be found whereby the Liberal demands could 
be met without producing a Government crisis, and this was the 
wish of the Prime Minister, Signor Parri, himself. However, on 
Nov. 22 the two Liberal Ministers in the Government resigned, 
accompanied by Signor Federico Ricci, the non-party Minister 
for the Treasury. Signor Parri proposed a continuation of the 
Government with the five remaining parties and the inclusion 
of some persons of Liberal opinions but not belonging to the 
Liberal Party, but this proposal was rejected by the other parties 
forming the Government, so, as the Government was originally 
based on a mandate from all six parties, Signor Parri had no other 
course but to tender his resignation to the Lieutenant General, 
Prince Umberto, which he did on Nov. 24 

The moment for this political upheaval—lItaly’s sixth since 
Fascism fell—is singularly inopportune. Italy, like the other 
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countries of Europe which have just emerged from war and from 

German occupation, faces the winter with grave forebodings, with 

in industrial machine paralysed owing to shortage of raw materials, 

and with a population daily increased by returning internees who 

innot find work. It was obviously to be hoped that the Parri 

Government, formed in June after weeks of indecision following 

the liberation of North Italy, would remain in office to provide 

me stability during the winter and until the elections for the 

Constitutional Assembly can be held in the spring. The parties of 

Left—the Communists, Socialists, and Signor Parri’s own 

irty, the Action Party—had no wish to see an end of the present 

Government at this moment; neither did the North, in accordance 

th whose demands the Parri Government was formed. Even the 

Piedmont Liberals, indeed, have expressed the view that the 
risis, which they deplore, is due to intrigues in Rome. 

While there is probably more than a grain of truth in this 

pinion, the fundamental reasons for the crisis probably go a good 

eal deeper. The six-party coalition is a relic of resistance days, 

hen the six parties were united in the Committees of National 

Liberation. The first Bonomi Government, formed after the 

eration of Rome in June, 1944 was avowedly based on the 

mands of the C.N.L.s and included representation from all six 

rties. Divergence of views between these six parties, ranging as 

do from the Liberals, including some monarchist elements, 

the Right, to the Communists on the Left, were apparent from 

first, and though disagreements were somehow patched up 

en the “‘wind from the North” brought in fresh elements and 

onalities in June, they have now reappeared in more crystal- 

rorm. 

he monarchy is no longer the main issue at stake, as it was a 

go—even among the Liberals it is doubtful whether much 

support would be found for it. But the Liberals, as the 

with the keenest sense of tradition and of law and order, have 

e increasingly impatient of the authority which the C.N.L.s 

claim to exercise in affairs, and their plea for the inclusion of 

nd technically experienced men in the Government is an 

sion of the feeling—a feeling which has its counterpart in 

ountries where the resistance movement played an active 

luring the war—that it is anomalous to perpetuate the 

of a body which played a vital part during the war but 

as no special qualifications to deal with peace-time pro- 

onstruction. The trouble is that the Liberals, quite 

y, say, “Bring in men of prestige and experience’’, but 

he suggestions for a new Premier appear to consist of such 

as those of the octogenarian Orlando, the avowedly reac- 
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tionary Nitti, or Bonomi again, it is easy to sympathize with Signor 
Parri’s recent comment that a Government of the Right would not 
last a fortnight. A Government of the Left might last a little 
longer, but not much. The extremes are too evenly balanced, 
with, in the centre, the powerful Christian Democrat party as a 
counterpoise, which has come down on the side of the Liberals in 
this instance (as has also the small and virtually insignificant 
Labour Democrat party), but which might in other circumstances 
unite with the parties of the Left, or at any rate with the Socialists 
and Action Party. 

The industrialist element in the Liberal party is something of 
an unknown factor, though it may be an increasingly powerful 
one. But it is safe to say that there are strong sections within the 
Liberal party, which is still under Croce’s leadership, which would 
be very unwilling to see the party forced still further towards the 
right—a position which its more moderate leaders have consis- 
tently striven to avoid. For this reason the Liberals, having made 
their position plain, will probably wish to remain within the 
Government if a formula can be found to satisfy them; and the 
more mature elements among the Left parties may well feel that 
it is wiser to keep a modicum of Right opposition within the 
Government at this moment when rumours of clandestine neo- 


Fascist intrigues are reviving. 


The New British Statement on Palestine 

Perhaps inevitably, the positive proposal for setting up an 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry attracted the most 
attention in Mr. Bevin’s statement. But there were other signi- 
ficant passages in his speech. He pointed out, for example, that 
the Mandate for Palestine required the Mandatory to facilitate 
Jewish immigration and encourage close settlement by Jews on 
the land, while ensuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced thereby; “His 
Majesty’s Government have thus a direct obligation, to the Jews 
on the one side and to the Arabs on the other.”” Mr. Bevin added 
that the lack of any clear definition of this dual obligation had been 
the main cause of the trouble which had been experienced in 
Palestine during the past twenty-six years. In his press conference 
he (Mr. Bevin) drew attention to the fact that the British 
Government had never undertaken to establish a Jewish State in 
Palestine, but they had undertaken to establish a Jewish Home 
there and that promise must be performed. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, perhaps the greatest success which 
its authors could have hoped for this Statement of Policy is in the 
fact that it has pleased neither the Jews nor the Arabs. Mr. Ben 
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Gurion, Chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive, described it 
1s a ‘‘sad disappointment and a shock because practically it meant 
the continuation of the White Paper policy, and because it came 
rom the Labour Government which had unreservedly condemned 
the White Paper as a breach of faith”. The London Office of the 
Jewish Agency also declared that “the Jewish problem is not 
limited to the Jews in Europe, nor did it arise with the Nazi 
persecutions ... The only solution for the twin problems of the 
Jewish ae and Palestine is the re-establishment of the Jewish 
State’’. The Jewish Agency concluded by emphasizing that it was 
lways re A to co-operate with the Arabs of Palestine in the 
solidi nt of the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants, 

ind was convinced that the Jewish State would make for the 
srosperity and stability of the whole Middle East. 

Arab reactions have been only less unfavourable. The Arab 
League has not yet made a public comment, although an un- 
onfirmed report from Cairo last week said that the League 
ntended to ask the British Government to permit the return to 
Palestine of the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin Al-Husseini. 
But Dr. Khalidi, leader of the Palestine Reform Party, accused 
he British Government of having broken the promise made in the 
White Paper. “‘It seems to me’’, he added, “‘that the ultimate aim 

the new policy is the creation of a Jewish State.” 

\n interesting development in Palestine has been the re-forma- 

n of the Arab Higher Committee. This Committee came into 

ng in April, 1936 when the six Arab parties in Palestine 

mbined in order to conduct negotiations on behalf of the Arab 
munity during the disturbances of 1936. The Committee 

s then dominated by the Palestine Arab Party, led by Jamal 
Husseini, who is a kinsman of the ex-Mufti of Jerus alem. In July, 

)37 the National Defence Party, led by the Nashashibi family, 

eded from the Arab Higher Committee, largely on grounds of 

ly rivalry, since both parties were equally opposed to the Peel 
mission’s partition proposals. In the following month the 
mittee was dissolved and six of its leaders, including Jamal 
seini (who is still in exile) and Dr. Khalidi, were deported. 
new Higher Committee, about half of whose members be- 
to the Husseini party, met in Jerusalem on November 23. 
reported to dislike the idea of a trusteeship for Palestine, and 
unwilling to accept any further immigration by the Jews. 


1 Azerbaijan 
1828, after campaigns which lasted for more than a decade, 
ritory which is at present known as the Soviet Republic of 
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Azerbaijan—including the rich oil city of Baku, then little more 
than a big village—was ceded by the Shah to Tzarist Russia. In 
spite of the incursion of the Slavs, the Turki populations on both 
sides of the border have remained homogeneous in appearance, 
in speech, in customs, and in religion. 

Shortly after the entry into Persia of the Allied Military forces 
in 1941, a party of the left—the Tudeh, or People’s Party—was 
formed in Teheran. Since its foundation, this party had not ceased 
to charge successive administrations with inefficiency and cor- 
ruption; and to declare that they were the instruments of the 
landlords and the middle class. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the party very soon 
gained the ear and the sympathy of the Soviet authorities; and that 
its leaders began, more and more, to look upon Moscow rather 
than Teheran as their spiritual home. In the capital, the party 
was regarded with suspicion and possessed only a limited influence; 
but in Persian Azerbaijan, now in the Russian military sphere, 
it rapidly acquired power and prestige—thanks to the active 
support of the Soviet authorities. Thus the control in the province 
of the central Government was progressively weakened. The 
garrison, the gendarmerie, and the police were deprived of power, 
while the authority of the Tudeh Party was correspondingly 
increased. 

In furtherance of their general policy, and to impress the 
population with the economic and cultural superiority of their 
brothers over the border—Azerbaijanis like themselves—the 
Russians introduced into Tabriz companies of native mimes, 
dancers, and musicians, who delighted the people with old, 
familiar Turki dramas, dances, and folk songs—all, of course, 
superbly done. The Russians are also reported to have introduced 
a number of useful reforms and to have improved on the general 
standard of living of the population. It must be added, too, that 
the conduct of their troops since the occupation has been, on the 
whole, excellent. Meantime, the local newspapers, picture houses, 
and radio orators have continued to disparage the central Govern- 
ment and to belaud the Soviet system and its leaders. Thus, for 
three years, the Russians have been applying the old technique of 
utilizing a disaffected minority for political ends, and now the 
world has been startled by the news of an uprising. Already 
insurgents are said to have crossed the formidable mountain 
barrier of the Kaflan Kuh and to have occupied Mianeh. 

The reaction of the central Government has been swift. Th« 
Soviet Embassy was informed on Nov. 17 that two infantry 
battalions, one light tank battalion, and one gendarmerie battalion 
were being sent to Tabriz. The Embassy was also informed that 
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should the Persian Government not succeed in preventing 
nfortunate incidents owing to the lack of freedom of movement 
f its armed forces, it would have the right of imputing respon- 
bility for the failure to the Soviet military authorities”. To this 
iemand the riposte of the Russians was decisive: the Persian forces 
vere stopped before they reached Kazvin. Meantime negotiations 
are proceeding in Teheran between the Persian Prime Minister 
and the Russian Chargé d’Affaires; but there are no indications, 
far, that an agreement has been reached. 

Following two interviews between the Persian Ambassador in 
Washington with Mr. Byrnes, the State Department has asked 
the Soviet Government for information regarding the action of the 
Red Army in preventing the passage of Persian troops to Azerbai- 
an—in view of the existing agreement of the Big Three Powers 

garding Persia, and has proposed that the Russian, British, and 
\merican troops should all be withdrawn by January 1. The 
\merican Note also requested that the State Department should 

kept informed of further developments in North Persia. The 
British Government have also made representations in Moscow, 
irawing attention to the declaration made at Teheran by Britain 
| Russia regarding the independence of Persia, and suggesting 
hat the action of the Soviet local commander in preventing the 
vement of the Persian troops may have been due to a mis- 
nderstanding. 
[t is further reported that the so-called “‘National Congress of 
rbaijan” which was formed in Tabriz on Nov. 20 has issued 
Declaration demanding autonomy for Azerbaijan within the 
imework of the Persian State. The Declaration points out that 
baijan possesses nationality, language, customs, and traditions 
ts own which give it the right to plan its own destiny. The 
gress, which claims to be composed of 700 representatives 
. all parts of Azerbaijan, has elected a Council of thirty-nine 
bers to administer the internal affairs of the province. The 
uration will be communicated to Great Britain, the United 
Russia, China, France, and the Persian Central Govern- 


hat, it may be asked, is Russia’s objective? Are we witnessing 
pening stages of a movement for the “unification’’ of Persian 
Russian Azerbaijan? Or possibly for the annexation of the 
North Persia, which Curzon predicted fifty years ago? 

ould hardly be. In 1943, at Teheran, President Roosevelt, 
shal Stalin, and Mr. Churchill jointly affirmed the intentions 
Governments to maintain the independence, sovereignty, 
tegrity of Persia—which the British and Soviet Governments 
ready bound themselves to respect in Article 1 of their 
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treaty of 1941 with the Shah’s Government. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the Soviet Government would carry cynicism to the 
point of breaking the latter of two solemn undertakings. 

The more likely explanation may be that the Russians desire to 
include Northern Persia in the zones of security which they are 
endeavouring to establish on their frontiers; and that, with this 
object in view, they are seeking to assist the Tudeh Party to seize 
power in Azerbaijan and to establish there an autonomous 
““democratic’” Government friendly to themselves. They would 
probably be content, at least for the present, to leave the matter 
there. 

Another disquieting feature of the situation is the reported 
rising among the Kurdish tribes of the north-west. IJzvestia 
appears to link this movement with that of the Tudeh Party. 
If, indeed, such a link exists, it is likely that Russia has had a hand 
in the forging. 


GREECE: A CRISIS OF LEADERSHIP 


HE problems facing Greece a year after the departure of the 


last Germans from Athens follow broadly those of the other 

liberated countries of Eastern Europe. They are, however, 
complicated by certain factors peculiar to Greece, which spring 
from her special geographical position as a single non-Slav 
country isolated from the rest of the European mainland by a 
broad strip of Slav territory. This factor tends to make the Greek 
people even more conscious of their nationality than are the other 
Balkan peoples, and, together with her favourable position, long 
coastline, and good harbours, turns her eyes to the sea rather than 
to the land, thus imposing on her foreign policy a degree of 
dependence on British and French sea-power in the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet the northward extension of her frontiers in the Balkan 
Wars provided her with minority problems in her frontier areas 
from which she had previously been free, while her latent distrust 
of everything Slav was encouraged by the perfidy of Bulgaria after 
the First Balkan War and her behaviour in the two World Wars. 
Thus fears of designs by her neighbours on her minority popula- 
tions, and a certain amount of rather ill-digested theory about the 
importance of “strategic frontiers” which she naturally applies to 
the part of her frontier over which she has been invaded three 
times in thirty years, have combined to add to her seaward 
expansionism an interest in frontier revision with her neighbours 
which is far from beneficial to her relations with them. Although 
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Venizelos hoped at one time to prove to his countrymen that a 
Balkan Federation was a practical possibility, within ten years of 
his death feeling against the Bulgarians has grown till it now 
represents perhaps the intensest national hatred in Europe; 
unfortunately for the future stability of the Balkans, with every 
step in the improvement of relations between Bulgaria and her 
ther Slav neighbours this feeling of dislike and distrust is 
extended to cover not only Bulgaria but everything Slav, and has 
combined with internal political events of the last four years to 
create among certain circles a mentality of irrational opposition to 
the Soviet Union. 

Before 1940 pro-British and pro-German parties had existed at 
various times—often, but not always accurately, identified with 
the Venizelist and Constantinist parties of the First World War, 
or more broadly with the Liberal and Popular Parties respectively. 
\ pro-Russian party, however, cannot be said to have existed until 
the development of the Communist Party in the years following 
the Russian Revolution, and even then the general dislike of the 
Slavs contributed to discourage the growth of Communism. 
Nevertheless the absence (as in other Eastern European countries) 

f an effective social-democratic movement assisted the extension 
f Communist influence among the distressed classes, especially 
the tobacco-growing areas of Thessaly and Macedonia and 
long the newl. settled refugee population transferred from 
rkey, and by 1936 the fact that the balance in the Chamber of 
Deputies was held by a group of sixteen Communists was a 
ncipal factor in creating the political stalemate of that year 
ch provided General Metaxas with an opportunity and an 
ise to overthrow the Constitution. Although rigorously 
ppressed under the Dictatorship, the Communist Party suc- 
eded in retaining in being an active and effective underground 


rganization. Thus in. September, 1941 the Party was able to 
nge with little difficulty from resistance to the régime to 
tance to the forces of occupation, and to take a leading part 
he formation of the National Liberation Front known to the 


as E.A.M. Although E.A.M. included, besides Com- 

ts, members of several Socialist and agrarian groups and 

a number of Liberals, it quickly came under the virtual 

rol of the Communist Party, from whose policy the line 
wed by E.A.M. in later days is not to be distinguished. 

present article does not offer scope for an account of the 

th of E.A.M. or of its activities as a resistance movement, 

ll any attempt be made to settle the vexed question of the 

t to which its organization was designed to resist the invaders 

rely to seize power inside the country once they had been 
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expelled. It is, however, not to be forgotten that at the peak 
of its power in the later part of 1943 E.A.M. possessed an actual 
membership nearing the two million mark—one third of the 
population of the country—and enjoyed at least the passive 
support of many more. It has seldom been appreciated by the 
opponents of E.A.M. that this rapid rate of growth was due in no 
small measure to the widespread and genuine disgust felt especi- 
ally by the younger generation against the ineffectiveness of the 
old political parties in the face both of the Dictatorship and the 
occupation which followed; E.A.M. had in a very true sense the 
character of a popular revolt against the “‘political world’’ or class 
of professional politicians under whose misgovernment the 
country has suffered for many years. Effective opposition to 
E.A.M. by the parties could only have been on a basis of a forward 
policy of resistance under the occupation and of reconstruction 
afterwards; instead of offering this, however, the parties contented 
themselves with denunciations of the supposed Slavophile 
tendencies of E.A.M., which they accused of seeking to follow a 
policy of friendship to the northern neighbours and to the Soviet 
Union which would be detrimental to the “national interests” of 
Greece. The result was a relapse into the worst type of chau- 
vinistic nationalism, which claimed large slices of territory from 
the neighbouring States, not unnaturally to the detriment of 
relations with them, and which (in the case of one royalist organi- 
zation in Salonika early in 1945) even produced the fantastic 
slogan “Our frontiers on the Danube”. Wild stories of E.A.M. 
terrorization of the countryside circulated in Athens; these and 
the prevalent Slavophobia of certain classes had the unfortunate 
result of driving numbers of so-called patriots into the German- 
inspired Security Battalions or other forms of collaboration. 
It is an equally unfortunate fact, but one which cannot be escaped, 
that the leadership of E.A.M. exercised so little control over some 
of its members that at least a part of these stories is true. 

Many of the problems from which the country is still suffering 
spring from the fact that the Government-in-exile drifted, as time 
went on, further and further away from contact with feeling inside 
the country, until a stage was reached when (after the setting-up 
of the E.A.M.-inspired Political Committee of National Liberation 
in March, 1944) control was lost even over the armed forces in the 
Middle East, and the disastrous mutiny of April, 1944 robbed these 
forces of fighting value. The Lebanon Conference of May that 
year brought about a superficial reconciliation; after a prolonged 
and undignified display of obstructionism and bad faith on both 
sides (of which one of the contributory causes was the refusal of 
the Government to clarify its attitude to the Security Battalions) 
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x E.A.M. representatives joined the Government shortly before 
the liberation. But in spite of the high-sounding title of ‘‘Govern- 
ment of National Unity”, the Papandreou Cabinet never repre- 

ented anything more than an uneasy partnership of the two 
extremes, with a representation of the Centre inadequate both 
numerically and in quality to bridge the gulf between them. 

Such was the Government which returned to Athens on October 
(8, 1944. Excluding Attica, Epirus, Crete, and some islands, 
E.A.M. was in complete control of the country, and the chief task 

the Government was the extension of its authority to the 
provinces, with the parallel disbandment of the resistance forces. 
[t is one of the major tragedies of modern Greece that the leaders 

f E.A.M. proved incapable both of using the opportunity with 

vhich they were thus presented and of restraining the excesses of 
their followers. The next six weeks saw the settlement of many 

f the immediate problems (most noteworthy being the restoration 
of the collapsed currency) in a manner approved by them. Yet it 
was simple impatience, combined (be it admitted) with a feeling 
of distrust of British intentions, which at the beginning of Decem- 
ber brought about the resignation of the E.A.M. Ministers over 
the issue of the disbandment of E.L.A.S. and the proportionate 

trength to be allocated to it in the new National Army. On 
Dec. 2 the Government was able to characterize as “a series of 

volutionary acts” the demonstration and general strike called 

r the following day; two days later the country was involved in 

ivil war in which the intervention of British troops rendered the 
it of E.A.M. inevitable. Any attempt to apportion respon- 
ity for the outbreak must take into account that both the 

treme Right and the Communist Party had entered into their 
range partnership in the Government with the intention of 
rting to force if they were unable to secure their programme by 
means, and accusations of preparing a coup d’état were 
d at either side by their opponents. But the considerable 
h forces in the country were pledged to resist such an attempt 
whatever direction it came, though unhappily the Left did 
elieve that the pledge would be honoured if the attempt came 
the Right. Yet the aims of E.A.M. had already been largely 
ved and it was only a matter of time till the remaining 
ition was worn down; it was thus an act of (to use no stronger 
incredible political ineptitude to withdraw from the Govern- 
t at a favourable moment and, rather than wait till aggression 
the Right involved British intervention, to take the initiative 
attack and to drag the capital through four weeks of un- 

led suffering. 
is been thought necessary to go into this comprehensive 
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survey of the events leading up to the outbreak of the civil war in 
order to emphasize the continuity of development from the 
occupation to the present day. It is no overstatement to say that 
the civil war itself created no new problems. What it did was to 
shift the emphasis on those which already existed and which are 
still the outcome of eight years during which normal political life 
was at a standstill, and during four of which an acute economic 
problem was also introduced. Yet there is a strange tendency both 
among the victors in the civil war and among the British forces 
still in the country to regard the six weeks between the liberation 
and the revolution almost as if they did not belong to the history 
of Greece at all, but were rather an interpolation irrelevant to the 
main current. Yet so far did the civil war distract attention from 
the real problems of restoring the economy of the country and 
alleviating the discontent on which E.A.M. rested, that little real 
progress has yet been made; if the leadership of E.A.M. showed 
itself incapable of dealing adequately with the situation, it cannot 
be said that the other hands towhom the task has since been entrusted 
have shown themselves much more adept at the gentle art of concili- 
ation. And so far isthe economic problem from solution that, twelve 
months after the inflated currency was first restored, the country is 
facing the threat of another inflation as disastrous as the first. 


The civil war was officially brought to an end by the Varkiza 
Agreement signed early in February. The nine months which 
have elapsed since its signature have seen a return to government 
on the old lines, first by a “political” Government under the 
republican General Plastiras, then a “‘service’’ Government under 
Admiral Voulgaris, and finally a modified form of the latter under 
M. Kanellopoulos. It is not intended here to waste time over the 
political intrigues in Athens which have done so much to obscure 
the real problems of the country. An attempt will simply be made 
to examine the problems themselves—bearing in mind, however, 
that this same predilection for intrigue rather than government on 
the part of the “political world” is by no means the least of the 
difficulties from which the country is traditionally never free. 

Natural though an outbreak of vindictive violence against the 
Left may have been once the civil war was over, the Plastiras 
Government is nevertheless seriously to be blamed for its failure 
to restrain even its own executives from taking part in the numer- 
ous acts of terrorism and political discrimination so frequent in the 
following months—a failure even less excusable in view of the fact 
that the Government relied on the support of the same British 
arms which had brought about the victory in the Battle of Athens. 
The Army especially was heavily infiltrated with royalist officers 
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whose attachment to constitutional forms was not always certain, 
and semi-secret (and totally illegal) royalist organizations such as 
“X” and its satellite youth groups acquired an influence in the 
country which was entirely harmful; the National Guard, which in 
the absence of an effective gendarmerie was responsible for the 
maintenance of order in country districts, was in theory recruited 
by the calling-up of age groups, but in practice those recruits 
whose political views were ‘Suspect were usually rejected “ 
medical grounds’’. It is unwise to attach too great an eer tren 
to the individual acts of terrorism reported so frequently during 
those days, but what is important is the fact that those who 
committed them in the country districts did so in the knowledge 
that no steps would be taken to punish them, and that they enjoyed 
the ese mm of many officers in high positions in the Administra- 
tion and the General Staff. 

The succeeding months have seen a considerable decrease in 
terrorism throughout the country (it is particularly worthy of 
mention that the British Police Mission commanded by Sir Charles 

Vickham has already transformed the police force, which now, 

orbidden to carry arms, uses methods reminiscent of those 
mployed by British police at a football match), but the evil 

ults still remain. Terrorism by the Left followed a few months 
later by terrorism by the Right has resulted in the virtual elimi- 
on of the Centre, so that large areas of the country now give 
impression of being divided between two active and vocal 
tremes, while the citizen of moderate views is bewildered, 
rticulate, and afraid to dissociate himself from whichever 
eme happens to be on top in his area. In this respect as in 
ers there are at present dangerous parallels with the state of 
irs obtaining before the civil war; the only difference is that 
time it is not the Left but the Right, with its control over the 
my, which possesses the physical power. From the point of 
preparations for the holding of elections (which by the 

ns of the Varkiza Agreement were to take place in 1945) the 
t of this state of tension is disastrous. In spite of reports to 
ontrary, the present writer could quote many cases of mani- 

n_ of electoral lists, a either the form of interrogation 


1 by the e following py Pa sean On May 8, during the victory iudboniitene 
treet in the centre of Athens, a number of individuals, including some 
| Guard uniform, beat up a party of others who had been walking 
treet shouting ‘““Democracy”; in the course of the brawl which 
yne of the victims was brought to the ground and kicked to death, no 
being taken by nearby police. The present writer, who witnessed the 
t, remonstrated with the police officer, but was unequivocally informed 
e murdered man was a Communist he was not entitled to the protection 

v. The assailants were allowed to escape. 
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of applicants for registration as to their intentions, or the submis- 
sion and acceptance by the authorities of entirely fictitious lists. 
And apart from deliberate manipulation, the lists so far drawn up 
are still further reduced in value by the fact that lack of confidence 
in the fairness of what elections may be held has produced a state 
of apathy in which many people of undecided political views 
simply do not take the trouble to apply for registration. 

The second serious problem facing the Government is the 
economic restoration of the country. Although by comparison 
with some other parts of Europe Greece is well supplied with 
food, severe hardship exists as a result of the breakdown in 
communications brought about by German destruction of bridges, 
railways, rolling stock, and vehicles, and large areas of land are 
virtually derelict. Gold is held in enormous quantities by the 
bigger industrialists, and in lesser amounts by the smaller traders 
and wealthy peasants, with the result that any attempt at con- 
trolling prices or the activities of the black market leads simply to 
hoarding of non-perishable commodities. Between June and 
September, 1945 the Minister of Supply, M. Varvaressos, made a 
serious effort to impose controls on the prices of food, but was 
unable at the same time to control the cost of the manufactured 
goods required by the producers; although he achieved a certain 
degree of initial success, by the beginning of September many 
commodities had disappeared from the market, and he was forced 
to admit his failure and resign. Although the industrialists have 
several times declared that they regard themselves as “mobilized” 
for reconstruction work, their possession of gold has placed them 
above any attempt to control their activities or to compel them to 
resume production; it is also a matter of public knowledge that 
part of the reason for the breakdown of the Varvaressos plan was 
personal opposition to M. Varvaressos himself from a group 
inside the Cabinet associated with the name of M. Kassimatis 
(now Minister of Finance), in which the Federation of Indus- 
trialists exercised some influence. 

Apart from the weakening effect on the currency of the lack of 
ordinary trade, a further weakness results from the overstaffing of 
the civil service, which now numbers some 170,000 employees 
against little over one third of that number in pre-war times. In 
the absence of effective taxation, the high daily cost of administra- 
tion has had to be met largely out of an over-issue of notes.’ At 


1 The writer has no recent figures, but the following, which were true at th: 
end of August, may be quoted. The original note issue of the converted cur- 
rency in November, 1944 was Dr.4,000 million. Up to the summer of 1945 
notes were being issued at the rate of Dr.100 million (£50,000 sterling) daily, 
till by the end of August the total in circulation neared the Dr.30,000 million 
mark. The effects of such a policy are not difficult to imagine. 


1 ca ah lal ices 
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he same time manipulation of the gold market has driven the 

price of the gold sovereign in Athens to its present level of Dr. 

;2,000 ({26 sterling). These factors, added to the rise in prices 

which has been continuous during the summer and autumn, have 

oduced a state of affairs in which there appears to be slight hope 

f avoiding a further inflation of an already sorely tried currency, 

with its inevitable aftermath of strikes, distress, and further delay 

to the programme of reconstruction. It may well be that a counsel 

f despair may be the best, and that the only course open to the 

Government will be official intervention in the gold market with 

the object of purchasing on behalf of the State. This would hasten 

the inflation, but would offer some hope that it might be con- 

trolled and that the Government would emerge in a stronger 
OSITION. 

lhe resignation of M. Varvaressos early in September rendered 

lmost inevitable the fall of the Voulgaris Government. When 

at the beginning of October the Prime Minister announced that 

the elections would be held on January 20, the Liberal Party un- 

doubtedly represented the real feelings of most people in the 

intry by its decision to abstain from the elections, for which 

they felt that the preparations had been inadequate, and the 

Government had no alternative but to resign. The principle of 

service” government is now generally discredited, yet the 

llowing weeks witnessed a display of obstruction by the Right 

mparable only to the tactics adopted by the Left at an earlier 

Unable themselves to offer the country a positive lead, they 

- resorted to a purely negative policy of preventing any other 

ler from coming forward. Support of the King is urged as a 

rantee against the Communists and for the attainment of the 

tional claims” of Greece against her northern neighbours; this 

icy does not, however, take into account the probable 

tion of the neighbouring States to these “claims”, nor does 

ke allowance for the genuine distress and discontent which 

provided the Communist Party with its support. The King 

een forced into a position where he is little more than the 

head of a party. The Regent is attacked with equal venom 

both sides, and although he is undoubtedly the dominant 

in the Greece of to-day there is little hope that he will be 

lead the country back to normality unless he can find some 

of encouraging some of the younger men of vision who 

n several parties, but whose coming to the front is at present 

1 by the intransigence of the Right. ‘Twelve months have 

since the liberation, but the old problems remain un- 

ind subsequent events have exacerbated some of them. 

the present crisis in leadership can be resolved, there is 
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little prospect of improvement, and the possession of influence in 
the armed forces by an obstructive minority may once more lead 
to an outbreak of violence, with disastrous consequences for a 
country which has played its part nobly as a member of the 
United Nations. 

This article was already in the press when the resignation of the 
Kanellopoulos Government was announced. This and later 
developments did not affect the validity of the main contention 
that there is a serious danger of armed action by the Right—a 
view which is even encouraged by the King’s assumption of 
“liberty of action”. On the other hand, the Liberal Government 
under Monsieur Sofoulis is presented with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to restore the balance, provided it can rely on full British 
support. 

T. E. M. M. 


GOVERNMENT IN LIBERATED HUNGARY 


A Year’s Progress 
OLLOWING the national elections of November 4, the 


constitution has now been announced of the first regular 

Hungarian Government to be formed since the liberation of 
the country. —The moment seems a good one for reviewing the 
work of the Provisional Government which had held office during 
the first period of liberation: in fact, since that Christmas Day, 
1944 when the Soviet wireless announced that a Hungarian 
Provisional National Assembly had been convoked at Debrecen, 
in Eastern Hungary, and had in its turn appointed a Provisional 
Government. 

At that time the new Government itself could not claim to wield 
authority over more than a very limited area. All Western Hun- 
gary, up to and including Budapest, was still in the hands of the 
Germans, under whose shadow the puppet Szalasi Government 
still pretended to function. The Great Plain was simply a battle- 
zone. It was only east of the Tisza that some form of civil life 
could raise its head, and even there the position was naturally 
dominated by the wishes of the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet High Command, which were quite frankly the midwives 
and godparents of the Debrecen Government; the latter, although 
its composition looked queer at first sight, supplying a perfectly 
logical response to those demands. 

The wishes of the Soviets were partly military and immediate, 
partly political and long-term. For the final stages of the then 
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unfinished war with Germany, the Soviet Command required 
rt an free disposal over communications, military installations, 
. in Hungary, but also the assistance of the Hungarian army. 
Hungary had pledged herself to render those services in the 
preliminary armistice concluded in October in Moscow by 
Horthy’s emissaries (confirmed on January 21 in the definitive 
rmistice signed by the new Government), and was, moreover, 
anxious to honour her bond, in the hope of being held, when the 
time came for signing the Peace Treaty, to have “worked her way 
home”’ satisfactorily. 
(he Debrecen Government was accordingly equipped with 
three Generals, who were, with one exception (Count Teleki), the 
ily members of it actually nominated by the Soviet authorities. 
Of these, the Premier, General Miklés, had been Commander of 
he First Hungarian Army—in reality the only substantial 
Hungarian force under arms in October, 1944 — and had gone 
ver to the Russians in obedience to Horthy’s surrender pro- 
lamation of October 15. General Vérés, Minister of Defence, 
had been Chief of the General Staff, an appointment which in 
Hungary carries with it the functions of Commander-in-Chief. 
He had been in Budapest on October 15, but had escaped to the 
Russians shortly after. General Faraghé, the new Minister of 
Supply, an officer of Gendarmerie, had headed the Hungarian 
reliminary armistice delegation to Moscow, to which Count 
eleki also had belonged. 
The Soviets do not appear to have put forward any corre- 
mdingly firm political conditions, although the utterances of 
\loscow Radio had been making quite clear what were the general 
s of political development considered desirable for Hungary. 
word “general”? deserves emphasis, for it is remarkable how 
specific desiderata were ever voiced. The one positive 
ire which appears to have been regarded as essential was the 
ition of a radical land reform for the elimination of that old 
-owning class in which the Soviets saw the stronghold of 
garian political and social reaction. For the rest, there had 
much talk of elimination of Fascism and condign punish- 
f its votaries, but to replace it, Moscow seemed to wish, 
Communist dictatorship, but some form of coalition of 
cratic forces”’ 
on as the Soviets had cleared Eastern Hungary the 
ition of this coalition was undertaken by a group of 
an Communists who had been living in Moscow, some 
m since the fall of Béla Kun’s regime in 1919, but who now 
ed to Szeged and opened negotiations with the local political 
ts. ‘The coalition which, when it took shape, was known as 
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the Hungarian National Independence Front, or M.N.F.F. 
(Magyar Nemzeti Fiiggetlenségi Front), was thus an ad hoc creation, 
but it was the outcome of a long and spontaneous evolution. Its 
nucleus was formed by the two chief left-wing parties which had 
managed to maintain a legal existence during the rule of the huge 
single party which under various names (the last being M.E.P., 
or Party of Hungarian Life) had so long governed Hungary. 
These two parties, the Smallholders and the Social Democrats, 
had been founded to champion the class interests of the smaller 
land-owning peasants and the industrial workers respectively; 
but each had included in its programme very similar political 
objectives which may be summarized as “the democratic reorgani- 
zation of Hungary’’, and each had publicly opposed Hungary’s 
official war policy. Thus especially under Kallay, who allowed 
them great freedom, they had become as it were the heirs apparent 
of Hungarian politics when the defeat of Germany should sweep 
away the M.E.P. and the “Right Radical” parties committed still 
more deeply than the M.E.P. to a German victory; and had 
acquired many adherents who, if not particularly enthusiastic for 
the class programme of either party, yet either wanted democratic 
reform and therefore desired an Allied victory, or, for whatever 
reason, wanted an Allied victory and were thus prepared to 
stomach democratic reform. Both parties, especially the ‘Small- 
holders, who in January, 1944 had actually founded a “‘middle- 
class section”, had appealed for this kind of support and had 
stretched their programmes to obtain it; while in the summer of 
1943, when the surrender of Italy made an early conclusion to the 
war seem imminent, they had formed an open alliance, thereafter 
co-ordinating their policies closely. 

Both parties were dissolved by Sztojay in March, 1944, but 
their leaders continued to work together in the “underground” or 
“‘resistance’’ movement. In this they were joined by collaborators & 
from all quarters, ranging from Monarchist aristocrats to Com- 
munists — then a very small group (Communism ’ having been 
ruthlessly suppressed in Hungary since 1919) who at first preferred 
to call themselves the “‘Peace Party”’. 


The “Front”, when it emerged as a result of the Szeged negotia- FM , 
tions, consisted of the Smallholders, the Social Democrats, the F; 


Communists, who now themselves blossomed out, under the 


leadership of the Moscow eémigrés, as a full-blown party, the BR, 


Trade Unions (who were taken in as an independent partner), and 
two other political parties: the National Peasants and the Bour- 
geois Democrats. The National Peasants —a promising young § 
tadpole with an interesting head but a somewhat rudimentary 
body — had already existed for some years as an “underground” 
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party. Its founders were a group of young sociologists who in the 
late 30s had published a series of radical and sensational studies 
on the conditions of Hungary’s most miserable social class, the 
landless agrarian proletariat, as whose champions they now came 
forward. ‘The Bourgeois Democrats were scraped together 
somewhat hurriedly, largely from fragments of Rassay’s old 
" iberals, to represent the “progressive bourgeoisie”. Actually 
ey were not present at the Szeged negotiations, although they 
vere represented in parallel conversations which took place in 
Budapest, but were taken in later; they sanctioned the programme 
retrospectively. 

A gesture afterwards celebrated as the “Szeged handshake” 
from the phenomenon of a Catholic priest, the local Smallholder 
leader, exchanging handclasps with a Jewish ex-émigré represent- 

the Communists) signified the willingness of all concerned to 
rm the desired common front. The next step went equally 
smoothly, since the “underground” leaders had already virtually 
reached agreement on a common programme for the new Hun- 
gary. It remained only to put the finishing touches and to issue the 
programme as an agreed statement of the objects jointly enter- 
tained by all the signatories, who further agreed to carry it into 
execution jointly. 

The Szeged Programme thus issued on December 23, 1944 is a 
locument of the first importance, but unfortunately so long that 
nly the briefest summary of it is possible here. The opening 
paragraphs drew the conclusion from the international situation 

illing for war on Germany at the side of the “‘peace-loving 

peoples’, punishment by People’s Courts of traitors, war criminals, 

Fascists, and the like, a complete purge of public life, revocation 

former reactionary, anti-Jewish, and analogous legislation, to 

h was added a demand for sanctions against the German 

rity. All the recognized democratic liberties were to be 

roduced in their widest form. Then came: radical land reform 

various measures in favour of peasant proprietors, old and 

and of agricultural labour; for industrial labour, advanced 

legislation and policy, nationalization of mines and other 

es of power and State ownership or control of some large 

tries, but support for artisans and small industries, and 

t for the principle of property as such; and various other 

ral, social, economic, financial, and other desiderata. The 

new constitution of Hungary was to be worked out by a 

tituent National Assembly; meanwhile, National Com- 

, composed of local democratic elements as represented in 

lependence Front, were to carry out the principles and 
ramme outlined above. 
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Actually, the government of Liberated Hungary was organized 
from the first on lines more orderly than the Szeged negotiations 
apparently expected. Already on December 21 a Provisional 
National Assembly had been convoked at Debrecen, and in due 
form sanctioned the programme and appointed a Government. 
The Assembly, however, was then immediately prorogued, and 
although, as the country was cleared, “elections” (actually 
nominations on an agreed inter-party list) were made for the 
liberated areas, these were somewhat symbolic, since the Assembly 
held only one more session — in September, 1945 — and that was 
hardly longer than its constituent meeting. The Government, 
however, continued in permanent session. As originally com- 
posed, it consisted of the three Generals named above, three 
Communists, two Social Democrats, two Smallholders, one 
National Peasant, and one other non-party man (Count Géza 
Teleki). These proportions were kept broadly unchanged until 
the Elections. An additional portfolio was created in the spring 
and given to the Smallholders. A little later, General Faragho 
resigned and was replaced by a Social Democrat, so that the three 
biggest parties had each three Ministers. Teleki, who was 
Minister of Education, for a time called himself a Bourgeois 
Democrat, to give that party a portfolio, but soon reverted to his 
old status. Otherwise the original allocation was kept intact, and 
if any Minister resigned his party nominated a successor to him. 

Thus, Hungary possessed a regular inter-party Government 
as early as Christmas 1944. Nevertheless, it was the local National 
Committees which really governed Hungary during the first 
weeks of liberation; and necessarily so. In the almost complete 
absence of communications, at least for civilian use, with the 
railways in ruins, no cars for the roads, no telegraphic or tele- 
phonic system, and not even a wireless station to transmit direc- 
tives, each local centre lived perforce as an independent, self- 
governing republic. It was his local National Committee and 
not the Government which really mattered to the ordinary citizen, 
particularly in a large centre. During this period the writ of the 
National Committee of Budapest (which in fact acted for a time 
as a second Government) certainly affected the lives of more 
persons than that of the National Government; nor did the 
Committee always come off worse in the collisions which occurred 
not infrequently between the two on matters of supply. 

The Committees were composed on the same inter-party system 
as the Government, with certain modifications. On the one hand, 
the Trade Unions secured for themselves separate representation 
(they were also separately represented in the Provisional Assembly, 
although not in the Cabinet). On the other hand, after a time the 
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remaining members expelled the Bourgeois Democrats from their 
ranks, thus excluding them from participation in any local 
administrative activity — although, interestingly enough, not 
from the highest central functional Committees, which were 
lirectly under the Soviet eye. 

As, however, the country was cleared and communications 
partially restored, the Government was able (in April) to move 
to Budapest, and the regular civilian administration — the old 
system slightly modernized and reformed — was restored. The 
local National Committees lost their functions, but they were 
reluctant to sign their own death warrant. Eventually it was 
lecided to retain them, and even to create a central, co-ordinating 
Committee, for which a useful purpose was found. The leaders 
of the various political parties, few of whom had accepted Minis- 
terial posts, sat on this body, which thus served the purpose — 
very necessary in view of the almost permanent Parliamentary 
vacation — of an inter-party Conference. Important enactments 

1 which the parties might differ were discussed in this Com- 
nittee before being brought by the Minister concerned before 
the Ministerial Council for sanction. The local National Com- 
mittee of a County or Municipality acted in a similar capacity 
towards the local administrative authorities. The practical result 

as much the same as if the National Assembly and the local 
County Diets had been convoked in the normal way. 

f we try to survey and to assess the work accomplished up to the 
November elections we must, of course, bear in mind the existence 
f a large field in which neither the Communists nor the Govern- 

nt had any voice at all. The Armistice had allowed for two 

ods: the first up to the termination of hostilities with Germany; 
second from that event to the conclusion of peace. During 
th periods Hungary, as a defeated State, had to submit to 
lictation as regarded not only her foreign and military policy, but 
mportant aspects of her domestic affairs. Up to the German 
tulation she was obliged by the armistice terms to afford 
ties to the Soviet armies, and this meant in effect that not 
the communications but a great part of her industry and even 
zriculture was working for the Soviets. Agricultural produce 
requisitioned as it was needed; and the factories producing 
rial needed by the Soviet war machine were simply com- 
eered, their workers put under military discipline, paid by 
sue of army rations, and given their orders by the Soviet 
and. After May the factories and communications were 
ially handed back to Hungarian control, but the country still 
maintain the large Soviet Army of Occupation, as well as 

er reparations payments; and these were priority obliga- 
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tions, to which any Hungarian policy had to conform. For example 
the “labour charter” of the Szeged programme, with its pro- 
gramme of an 8-hour day, Sunday rest, paid holidays, and the like, 
simply could not be applied to a factory working for the Soviet 
armies; and although Works Councils could be formed in such a 
factory, they could not enforce their wishes on the Soviet 
Commissioner. 

There were other limitations which pressed on the Government 
throughout the whole period. This is not the place to describe 
the material conditions in Hungary; but for the understanding of 
the political developments it must be emphasized that those 
conditions were appalling. The tide of war had swept right 
across the country. In the actual fighting many of the cities, 
Budapest above all, had suffered very severely. The retreating 
Germans had taken with them whatever they could in the shape 
of food stocks, gold reserves, consumer goods from the shops, art 
treasures, archives, machinery, and rolling stock, and so far as lay 
in their power had wrecked whatever they had to leave behind. 
They had also taken with them a considerable proportion of the 
country’s man-power — soldiers, officials, skilled workers. At one 
time there were probably 600,000 Hungarians in Germany and 
Austria alone. The exhausted and ravaged country then had to 
support a large Soviet army of occupation. 

Most of the nation’s efforts were necessarily spent on the sheer 
hand-to-mouth effort to live and to carry out the most urgent 
first aid: patching up locomotives, throwing makeshift bridges 
across rivers, somehow getting machines running in the factories 
and ploughs moving across the fields, and, in other spheres, finding 
someone or other to act as notary, doctor, or policeman. It is no 
wonder that many things had to be left undone altogether. For 
example, the Szeged programme provided for reformed and more 
generous social services. Actually the social services had to remain 
practically in abeyance, since the Germans had carried off the 
accumulated funds of the old institutions and their very buildings 
had been wrecked. And laws might be passed restoring Jews to 
the positions which they held before the enactment of the Jewish 
laws; but even where the Jews had not been deported or massacred 
the positions often did not exist: the business had disappeared, 
the staffs vanished Heaven knew where, the stocks plundered, 
the premises themselves a heap of rubble. 

If, then, one asks what the first coalition Government of the 
Independence Front has actually done: first and foremost, they 
have struggled through somehow. They have got some of the 
factories re-started, some of the railway stations opened, some of 
the rubble cleared off the streets, some of the fields put under 
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cultivation, some of the produce collected and distributed, some 
of the displaced persons returned to their homes, some of the 
children sent back to school, an administration, an army, a police 
force of sorts organized, courts of justice opened, even some of the 
modest amenities of life — theatres, a football league, and so on — 
made available once more. For this considerable credit is due to 
men and women from all classes of society, among whom it has 
naturally been the poorer classes who have worked with the 
greatest zest. Even those hostile to them cannot deny that both 
the Communist and the Social Democrat leaders have repeatedly 
appealed to the workers not to spare themselves in their efforts to 
restore the national economy for the benefit not only of their own 
class, but of the nation as a whole, and particularly of the peasants; 
and that many of the industrial workers and miners made really 
heroic efforts in response to these appeals, especially during the 
great “‘production drive” of May, 1944. 

The Government has clearly not had time for much besides 
these hand-to-mouth activities, and the task of meeting the 
requirements of the Allies. Thus the industrial and social portions 
of the Szeged programme, including the projected measures of 
nationalization, have had to be left hitherto almost completely 
inrealized, except for the establishment of an elaborate system of 
Works Councils. There have Leen some administrative and 
educational reforms, designed to make the system more demo- 
cratic and the prizes in it available to wider classes; but in the 
main the general feeling has apparently been that it was not so 
nuch the structure that was at fault as the spirit in which it was 

rked. ‘This explains the importance attached to the purge and 

the work of the “People’s Courts” — activities which in sum 
mount to a large-scale replacement of the old governing classes by 
men. Some anachronisms have certainly been swept away 
some abuses abolished. Also some good men have been 
placed by bad ones, and some acts of private revenge perpe- 
ted in the name of the law and of democracy. In this connection 
ist be mentioned that the work of the Political Police has 
d more criticism than any other activity of the new Govern- 
Against this the Left continues to complain of the half- 
iness of the Purge Committees and of the People’s Courts 
rural districts. However this may be, a large “‘change of 
|” has obviously been carried through. A new set of men are 
Hungary to-day. They have obviously less experience, 
probably less education than their predecessors; but not 
irily less brains and certainly not less idealism. It is per- 
rer to both parties to wait a little longer before attempting a 
Comparison. 
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Only one measure introduced so far has struck at the very basis 
of Hungarian society. This is the famous Land Reform, which 
was enacted by Government Decree in March; although the 
Decree in many places only sanctioned retrospectively action 
already taken by the local National Committees. This was a very 
radical measure which allowed the retention of far smaller maxima 
than any of the analogous laws which followed the last war; it was 
also undisguisedly at least as much of a political and social reform 
as an economic one. Indeed, the beneficiaries will hardly be able 
to contribute much to national production for a long time to come, 
since many of them have neither implements, livestock, nor even 
seed with which to cultivate their new smallholdings. Had the 
estates been left intact they would, however, have been in the same 
plight, on top of which many of the owners, with their bailiffs and 
managers, fled the country with the Germans. It will certainly be 
long before agriculture recovers; when it does so, it will be on an 
entirely new basis which, if it can be consolidated, will be a main 
pillar of the new Hungarian society. 

There has been much discussion whether the régime in liberated 
Hungary has been indeed democratic, as it calls itself, or whether 
that patient word has covered a mere dictatorship by the Com- 
munist Party, acting in greater or less degree as the direct agents 
of Moscow. It is very hard to judge the exact truth on this point. 
Certainly the Communists, and in part the Social Democrats, 
with whom the Communists have been closely allied, have been 
represented in the State and municipal offices far beyond their 
numbers. Certainly too, some of them have behaved in their own 
spheres as “little kings”, acting in an arbitrary fashion and 
exercising a tyranny which their victims dared not resist. They 
have also undisguisedly been the favoured children of the Soviet 
authorities, who have given them support and facilities denied to 
the more conservative parties. If the Russians chose to establish 
them as masters of a Soviet Republic of Hungary, it is hard to 
see who could stop them. But this does not seem to be the Soviet’s 
wish. They have never raised any objections to the Szeged pro- 
gramme, which embodied the agreed desiderata, not indeed of the 
whole population of Hungary, but of a wide section of it in which 
the majority were non-Communists, and also laid down that the 
programme should be executed by a coalition in which the Com- 
munists formed only one element. Hitherto no act of policy—as 
distinct from excesses by local “‘little kings’’—has gone beyond the 
Szeged programme, and the Communist leaders themselves, most 
notably the President of the Party, M. Rakosi, have repeatedly 
emphasized that they do not aim at dictatorship, but at collabora- 
tion in “‘a concentration of national forces”. Contrary to all pro- 
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phecy the recent Elections, both municipal and national, are 
admitted to have been clean, and although the parties of the Left 
certainly did not enjoy the undisguised defeat inflicted upon them, 
they stomached it. 

Nevertheless, it was clear that the experience of ten months had 
engendered in Hungary a fairly widespread revulsion against some 
‘f the methods employed by the Communists and even part of 
the Social Democrats. The Elections were a plain vote against 
these excesses. It cannot be said so definitely that they were a 

‘te against the Szeged programme; although it is undoubtedly 
true that the Smallholder majority was swollen by the votes of 
people who disliked the whole programme, including the genuine 
Smallholder points of it. It was a wise decision of the parties to 
agree in advance to continue the coalition, whatever the result of 
the Elections, and to try to carry out jointly an agreed programme 
rather than to split into Government and Opposition. Even dis- 
regarding the obvious foreign political considerations, this decision 
probably reflected the wishes of the majority of Hungary; and it 
seems reasonable to hope that as and when general conditions 
improve, the work of the new coalition Government will prove 

nstructive and beneficial. 


J. O. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


L'THOUGH the British connection with India has been co- 
A. xtensive with the golden period of laissez-faire, it is a mistake 
to assume that India’s economy has been allowed to develop 

lly unplanned during the last hundred and fifty years. The 
State has always exercised a close supervisory interest over such 
‘S$ as communications and irrigation. Tariff policy, growing 

rol over the relations between capital and labour, and the fact 

the Central and Provincial Governments are large purchasers 
products of industry have in fact meant that the State exer- 

an increasingly effective influence in the whole field of 

mic activity. But planning of the positive kind, which the 

rs of the Bombay Plan have in mind, is an entirely new con- 

n in India, as elsewhere in the British Commonwealth. In 

se and largely undefined way the Administration has always 

d to assist in the promotion of a rising standard of life. But 

rto there have never been definite targets such as maximum 
ment, new fields of industrial achievement, the attainment 
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of a steadily improving national and personal income, and the 
other things which contribute to the making of an identifiable 
national plan. When these things have been thought of, it has 
hitherto been assumed that they would flow naturally from the 
workings of a system which is a strange mixture of medieval 
agrarian economics and nineteenth century industry and the pains, 
penalties, and blessings that derive from both. The plans pre- 
pared by the Bombay business men and the Government of India 
itself have brought us sharply to a new point of departure, both as 
to thought and action. Henceforth, India’s resources in raw 
materials, men, machine power, and other capital assets are to be 
regulated. India being what it is, the profit motive will survive as 
the means to, but not as the end of a way of life. The capitalist 
State, of which India is a classical example, is to be made to work 
for collectivist ends. At least that is the theory. 

Without examining the logic of this proposition too closely, let 
us examine some of the facts in the situation. The Bombay Plan 
sets out to attack certain economic deficiencies and distortions. It 
postulates that the poverty of the Indian masses can and should be 
remedied, and that a new equilibrium should be established in 
India’s at present “‘unbalanced” economy. It is claimed that a 
true economic balance can only be attained by reducing the 
country’s dependence upon agriculture from which, at the same 
time, it is hoped to raise the income by no less than 130 per cent 
in 15 years. During the same period income from industry is to 
be increased by 500 per cent. These are big objectives, and the 
Bombay planners frankly acknowledge that they have’been greatly 
influenced by their study of the way the Five Year Plans were 
worked out in Russia, though their own published report makes 
no attempt to compare the respective physical conditions of the 
two countries, or to draw conclusions as to the probable effect 
thereof upon the kind of planning they have in mind. Nor are 
the assumptions that the whole of India can be treated as one unit, 
and that the Plan must be worked by a Unitary National Govern- 
ment, wholly satisfactory. The sharp division of communal and 
geo-political interests is tacitly acknowledged, but is not given 
the practical weight which is implicit in the provincialization of 
the Government of India’s own plans for the future economic 
development of India. On the other hand there is much sound 
sense in the assertion of Mr. A. D. Shroff, made in a paper recently 
read in London, that once a plan gets going, and as the momentum 
increases, it develops forces which become effective over an ever 
widening sphere of economic activity. The task, then, for the 
present or any future Government of India is to make a beginning; 
but it must be a beginning on sound lines. On the assumption 
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that those who have drawn up the blue prints for the future of 
Indian industry and agriculture will have to make this beginning 
with what they have already got, the question is whether Indian 
industry and agriculture really lend themselves to the type of 
planning they have in mind. 
The Plan postulates a high degree of mobility for both capital 
and labour and, whatever may be the temporary conditions of 
to-day when inflation profits and inflation wages attract both 
apital and labour over long distances, it is doubtful whether this 
can be regarded as a lasting feature of Indian economy. For the 
present, and probably for two or three years during the post-war 
restocking and rehabilitation period, high profits and big wages 
will continue to attract money and men to where they are most 
needed, and the extent to which the reconstruction of Burma and 
other liberated Far Eastern countries calls for Indian aid will pro- 
bably carry the process a bit further. But, on a long view, the 
deep- rooted local instincts of both Indian capital and labour are 
likely to resist the kind of regimentation that is inherent in the 
Bombay Plan. In so far as the more balanced economy, which 
the Plan hopes to achieve, means a wider distribution of industrial 
activity over the country as a whole there is much to be said in 
theory for such an ideal, but a good many sound reasons in practice 
why it is likely to prove exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, of 
attainment. ‘T’o take a practical example, the natural resources of 
the Provinces of Assam and Orissa are so completely different 
from those of Bombay and the United Provinces that no amount 
f planning will produce that kind of overall horizontal economic 
ilance which appears to be contemplated, though that is no reason 
why an attempt should not be made to raise the standard of life 
the two first named areas. For reasons over which neither 
overnments nor private individuals have any real control, there 
bound to be a wide disparity in the standard of life prevailing 
different parts of India. The Government of India’s own 
emes recognize that, whilst much of ie initiative must come 
mm the provinces, economic forces are not necessarily amenable 
he political, linguistic, and racial considerations out of which 
se have been carved. Hence the zonal regionalization which is 
ature of the second report of the Reconstruction Committee 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, which ignores ultimate politi- 
ffinities in favour of benefiting different parts of the country 
tally as possible in accordance with the physical features 
natural resources of each. 
the words of Mr. Shroff, one of its chief authors, the Bombay 
has been formulated on three main assumptions, of which 
is ‘‘that the whole of India shall be treated as one unity”’, 
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whilst the second is that “‘a plan of this size and magnitude can 
only be undertaken by a National Government which is responsible 
to the people of the country”, and he added, “this assumption is 
not made on a purely political basis”. One can appreciate, even 
if one cannot resolve, the intellectual dilemma which overtakes 
the sincere Hindu Nationalist who finds himself obliged to uphold 
the political unity of India in face of its all too obvious economic 
separatism. The regionalization on which the Government of 
India’s own proposals are based points the obvious way out of the 
difficulty. Not even a strong National Government can create and 
maintain a balanced economy if it refuses to admit certain funda- 
mental and inescapable economic circumstances. After their 
frank recognition of India’s shortcomings and deficiencies in 
other respects, such as trained man-power, the failure of the 
authors of the Bombay Plan to recognize the need for this impor- 
tant flexibility is the more remarkable. Is the purism of Indian 
politics to be carried into the field of Indian economic planning? 

Both the Bombay Plan and the Government of India’s proposals 
for planning and development, in their different ways, aim at the 
attainment by India of a high degree of self-sufficiency. But 
neither of them appear to give any really exhaustive consideration 
to the inevitable results of such a policy if it is carried beyond a 
certain point. Except in the abnormal conditions of war, self- 
sufficiency is not an end in itself. Quite apart from the question 
of whether anything like distributive justice is attainable under a 
policy of self-sufficiency in a country of such social and economic 
extremes as India, or whether the economic life of so vast an area 
can be regulated or planned by democratic procedure, other 
factors of more immediate importance require to be taken into 
account. The plain fact is, as the tragic history of the European 
nations between the two great wars demonstrated beyond a 
peradventure, that national self-sufficiency and a rising standard 
of life are incompatible in the long run. A nation cannot have 
both over any considerable period of time, and as both the Bombay 
Plan and the Government of India’s proposals place a rising 
standard of life as the first of their aims it follows that sooner or 
later a definite choice will have to be made between that objective 
and the less estimable goal of self-sufficiency. However much 
certain sections of Indian industrial and other opinion may object 
to India’s position as a large producer of primary products, largely 
of an agricultural character, it is as such that she fits into an 
established place in the picture of world trade. It is not for a 
moment suggested that this role is not susceptible of some modi- 
fication; but to suppose that it can undergo any profound meta- 
morphosis in the fifteen years stipulated by the Bombay Plan 
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seems to the writer to be inviting disappointment. The pre- 
dominance of agriculture over industry is a fact, and is capable of 
substantial readjustment. But to suppose that in either respect 
self-sufficiency is attainable within a measurable distance of time 
sheer illusion. The recent calamitous famine in Eastern India 
showed how far the country is from attaining even proximate 
ndependence of imported food crops, and the still rapidly rising 
population curve suggests that, whilst every aid should be given 
to the production of such crops, it would be most unwise to adopt 
1 policy that would in any way tend to check the free flow of 
mported foodstuffs such as would inevitably result from a 
deliberate policy of self-sufficiency pushed to its logical con- 
lusions. There is the further fact that India is now one of the 
world’s largest creditor nations. If she is to receive payments of 
the debts due to her, and at the same time finance her own con- 
iderable requirements of capital goods, her overseas trade must 
to a large extent continue to function on its traditional lines. It is 
not, as some Indian politicians appear to think, a matter of India 
roing on as a hewer of wood and drawer of water for the richer 
nations of the West, but of giving the world what it wants and 
getting the best that the world can offer in return, remembering 
t the same time that for some years to come we shall be living in 
era of almost universal shortages. There is nothing greatly 
rogatory to self-respect in such a role, for it is pretty well what 
every other nation in the world will be doing. India’s freedom to 
make her own choice between the isolation of autarky and the 
e which is hers by reasen of her steadily enlarging importance 
1 great trader in a complex society of trading nations is fully 
ognized. Her economic make-up is still so highly individualistic 
it there is little chance of collectivism and regimentation taking 
tin her soil, but if she once did reorientate her trading economy 
these lines she would soon encounter difficulties abroad and 
ble at home. It has already been pointed out that to get what 
vants from them India must be prepared to let the outer 
ns of the world trade with her — not at an advantage, but on 
tually acceptable basis of freedom and equality. Whichever 
[Indian plans we look at, all their targets postulate such a 
ire of external aid as to make it highly improbable that India 
pursue a purely exclusive economic policy, even if she 
es to, but there is not a great deal of evidence that this 
ntary fact is generally understood in the country itself. Nor 
there seem to be the apprehension one might expect lest the 
in their execution, might require more agreement than in 
exists. 


not merely that a “‘National’’ Government will no more be 
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able to ignore hard facts than any other kind of Government. It is 
a question of whether, under any dispensation, the people of 
India will be able and willing to make the sacrifices which the 
execution of a Bombay Plan demands. For the first imposts will 
fall upon those to whom the long term rewards will be least 
apparent. 


G. W. T. 


THE SOUTH TIROL AND ITS FUTURE 


HE settlement of Italy’s northern and eastern frontiers — 

her frontiers with the former Austro-Hungarian Empire — 

provided one of the most difficult problems facing the Peace 
Conference after the war of 1914-18. Many Italians consider that 
Italy fought that war for ‘Trento and Trieste”, and, though the 
circumstances are greatly changed, these two “terre irredente” 
seem likely once more to form one of the main problems of the 
Italian peace settlement. During the years between the two wars 
the question of the northern frontier, or of “South Tirol’, as it 
is popularly called, was rather more in the public view than that 
of the eastern, or Venezia Giulia, frontier. South Tirol was more 
accessible than Venezia Giulia, besides being a happy hunting- 
ground for tourists; and consequently many people in this country 
were at least aware either through personal experience or from 
hearsay that a large proportion of the population of Italy’s newly 
redeemed northern territory was fai from content with its lot. 
Since the end of the present war the position in this respect has 
been to some extent reversed. Owing chiefly to the circumstances 
of Marshal Tito’s occupation of Venezia Giulia and to the fact 
that the Yugoslav Government has been in a position to voice its 
claims, whereas the Austrian Provisional Government has not, 
a good deal has been heard as to the pros and cons of Italy’s 
retaining Venezia Giulia,' while the future status of the other 
“terra irredenta’’, South Tirol, has been relatively little discussed 
in the press and did not come up for discussion at the Council 
of Foreign Ministers’ meeting in September when the Venezia 
Giulia question was under review. Since the recognition of the 
Austrian Provisional Government by the Allies on October 20, 
however, Dr. Renner has stated that his Government has already 
issued two appeals concerning the return of the South Tirol to 
Austria, and intends sending Under-Secretary of State Dr. Kar! 
Gruber to London to put the Austrian case. The moment 

1 See The World Today, October, 1945. 
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therefore seems opportune for a consideration of the facts and 
sentiments on which the Austrian and Italian claims are based. 


‘THE FRONTIER SETTLEMENT OF 1919 

The area known as the South Tirol comprises the former 
Austrian provinces of Alto Adige and Trentino, which correspond 
to the present Italian provinces of Bolzano and Trento and 
together form the Italian Regione of Venezia Tridentina. Geo- 
graphically the two provinces must be considered as 2 whole, 
forming as they do the mountainous region of the basin of the 
Adige between the Alps on the North and the Lombardy and 
Venetian plains on the South (see map on p. 273). Ethnographic- 
ally, however, the characters of the two provinces differ greatly, 
and for reasons which go back a long way. At the time of the 
Vélkerwanderung, towards the end of the sixth century A.D., the 
northern parts of Tirol, corresponding to the modern Austrian 
Land ot 'Tirol-Voralberg and the Italian province of Bolzano, were 
overrun by the Bavarians (Baiowarii), while the southern part, 
cceapeneres to the present Italian province of Trento, fell 
he Lombards, who subsequently became absorbed into the 
Roman-speaking population. This racial and linguistic division 
has persisted throughout to modern times with the result that, 
while at the time of the last Peace Conference the population of 
Alto Adige was almost entirely German in race and language, 
l'rentino could be regarded as wholly Italian, or at any rate 
Romance, the population being mainly Italian-speaking with a 
Ladin-speaking zone to the north-east, and a region of Italianized 
Ladins to the north round Cles. The whole area had been under 
Habsburg influence or control for some centuries, with the 
eption of a brief period between 1810 and 1814, when Napoleon 
nexed from Austria the Trentino and Alto Adige as far as 

ven and included them in his Kingdom of Northern Italy. 
South Tirol, like Venezia Giulia, was used as a bargaining 
r in the discussions preceding Italy’s entry into the European 
[n January 1915 Baron Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minis- 
demanded a rectification of Italy’s frontiers with Austria as 
rice of Italian intervention on the side of the Triple Alliance. 
line on the north proposed by the Italians ran from the then 
g frontier at Monte Cevedale north-east to include Bozen 
t not Meran), and then eastwards to Cortina and the existing 
n frontier by Auronzo.! The Austrian extreme concession 
hort of the Italian demands, and negotiations broke down also 
her points not connected with Italy’s northern frontier, with 
result that on April 26, 1915, Italy concluded the secret 

History of the Peace Conference, Vol. IV, Ch. v. 
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Treaty of London with the Entente Powers. In this Treaty Italy 
claimed far more than she had asked from Austria, and she was in 
fact promised a frontier line extending right up to the Brenner. 
This promise was implemented in the Treaty of St. Germain of 
September 10, 1919, whereby Italy obtained that portion of the 
former Austrian Crownland of Tirol which lay within the basin 
of the Adige (Arts. 27 and 32)." 

The proposed alteration of frontier involved the transfer to 
Italy of nearly a quarter of a million Germans. Statistics of the 
population of Alto Adige and Trentino before and after the 
transfer are based on the Austrian census of 1910 and the Italian 
census of 1921 respectively, and show the following figures?: 


Population of Alto Adige in 1910 and 1921 
German Italians Ladins 
IgIO 223,659 6,500 16,000 
1921 193,305 30,976 11,694 


Population of Trentino in 1910 and 1921 
Germans Italians or Ladins 
IgIO 10,857 328,828 
1921 3,625 361,929 


The increase in the number of Italians in Alto Adige between 
1910 and 1921 may be accounted for largely by the infiltration of 
Italian officials and military forces after 1919, and also by the fact 
that in the 1921 (Italian) census many people with Italianized 
surnames were reckoned as Italians. 

The proposed transfer aroused strong protests both from the 
German and the Ladin communes of South Tirol and from the 
Austrian Government, which in an official statement of August 
1919 adduced violation of Points g and 14 of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. According to his official biographer, President 
Wilson himself subsequently acknowledged that his promise of the 
Brenner frontier to the Italians was ‘“‘a grave mistake’’.*- However, 
the annexation was effected after the signature of the Treaty of 
St. Germain in September 1919, to the tune of official Italian 


1 Text in Cmd. 671 of 1920; and History of the Peace Conference, Vol. V, 
App. III. 

2 Statistics taken from Wilhelm Winkler: Statistisches Handbuch fiir das 
gesamte Deutschtum, Berlin, 1927. Winkler’s statistics for Alto Adige include 
the Ladin commune of Cavalese, which, lying to the north-eastern corner of 
Trentino, does not strictly speaking come into the Alto Adige area. See also 
Die Wahrheit iiber Siidtirol, 1918-26, edited by Hans Fingeller, a collection 
of documents drawn up by a committee of Tirolese citizens (English edition, 
The Case of German South Tirol against Italy (C. H. Herford ed.), London: 
1927). 

* Ray Stannard Baker: Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (3 vols., 
London, 1923). 
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promises of respect for language and cultural institutions, and the 
two provinces were incorporated into Italy as the single Italian 
wrovince of Trento, under an Italian Prefect whose seat was at 


‘rento. 


SouTH TIROL BETWEEN THE ‘Two Wars 
Italy, as one of the victorious Allied and Associated Powers, 
med no treaty for the protection of minorities. Nevertheless, 


between 1919 and 1922 the Italian Government appears at least 


have tried to maintain its promises regarding the German 
pulation of South Tirol, and such difficulties as arose were due 
nly to the severity of local officials and the desire of the always 
lentist ‘T'rentini to effect a rapid Italianization of the whole 
ince. With the advent of Fascism, however, wholesale 
nization soon received official sanction. One of its most 
nt advocates, Senator Tolomei, a native of Rovereto who had 


levoted himself for many years to asserting the claims of Alto 


» to be considered Italian, in July 1923 issued a 31-point 
ramme for the Italianization of the province, which included 
lissolution of German cultural associations, the introduction 
lian as the official language and in all schools, the dismissal 
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of German-speaking officials, the Italianization of place-names 
and surnames, and the encouragement of immigration and land- 
purchase in South Tirol by Italians. These proposals received 
official sanction and were soon applied with a very wide interpre- 
tation. They were in tune with the views of Mussolini, who at 
this early stage after his advent to power was particularly anxious 
to strengthen his position on the Brenner frontier and to minimize 
the possibilities of disaffection within his own borders afforded by 
the South Tirolese, whom he described in 1926 as “not a national 
minority but an ethnographical relic”’. 

In 1927 the annexed territory, hitherto a single and dispro- 
portionately large administrative unit, was divided into the two 
present provinces of Bolzano and Trento. This at least removed 
the predominantly German region from the jurisdiction of Trento, 
a situation which local rivalry and Trentinist long-standing 
irredentism had only tended to exacerbate. In the words of 
Senator Tolomei, however, “The single province, which was a 
necessity during the early days of occupation...as the most 
effective method of assimilation for the Alto Adige, is now, with a 
strong and wise Government at the helm, a necessity no longer’! — 
in other words, assimilation might be considered well on the road 
to completion. ; 

If this statement took little count of the feelings of the Austrian 
population of South Tirol, from the official point of view it was 
not far from the truth. The Austrians, their newspapers sup- 
pressed and their representation in public life reduced to a 
minimum by the enforcement of the language decree, could no 
longer make their voices heard. Instead, Italian officials, military 
personnel, and civilian settlers were imported in large numbers. 
Moreover, every effort was made to alter the economic character 
of the province which, hitherto almost entirely agricultural, was 
subjected to an intensive policy of industrialization. The natural 
resources of the mountainous region were exploited for the benefit 
of Mussolini’s autarkic schemes, Government subsidies were 
provided for the production of aluminium, manganese, zinc, and 
lead, and hydro-electric power-stations were developed to such an 
extent that by 1937 the region provided one-tenth of Italy’s total 
power output, the station at Cardano sull’ Isarco being the most 
powerful in Italy. Steel works, metal foundries, and the Monte- 
catini chemical works brought industry to the formerly picturesque 
and unspoilt towns of Bolzeno and Merano, and barracks were 
installed in the “industrial zones” of these towns to house the 
imported Italian workers. 

The official Italian attitude regarding the German-speaking 

1 Archivio per l’ Alto Adige, Annata XXII, 1927. 
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population of South Tirol between the two wars may to some 
extent be taken as a barometer indicating the fluctuations of Italo- 
German relations. In the late 1920s and early 1930s Mussolini, 
alarmed at the signs of reviving German strength, gave his support 
to Austria, opposed the Anschluss proposals, and was at pains to 
consolidate his frontier on the Italian side of the Brenner, both 
militarily and by the suppression of all manifestations of German 
sentiment among the population. German racial propagandists, 
for their part, both under the Weimar Republic and subsequently, 
included the Germans of South Tirol among the German minori- 
ties whose “restoration” to the Reich became an increasingly 
vociferous demand as time went on. The Austrian Republic, too, 
despite its dependence on Italy in matters of foreign policy, did 
not hesitate to make repeated protests to Italy about the treatment 
of the Austrian population of South Tirol. At the time of the 
Dollfuss murder in 1934 indignation against Germany ran high 
in Italy, and Mussolini made his “hands off Austria” policy clear 
by ostentatiously moving troops up to the Brenner frontier and by 
joining in the Anglo-Franco-Italian declarations of September 
1934. ‘This tension in Italo-German relations was averted by 
Mussolini’s Abyssinian venture of 1935 and the consequent 
application of sanctions, which virtually threw Mussolini into the 
arms of Hitler and, coupled with the Italo-German joint inter- 
vention in the Spanish war, led to the formation of the Axis. 
Thus, on the eve of war in the summer of 1939 Hitler and 
Mussolini were committed to a joint policy, and consequently to an 
elimination of any outstanding subject of disagreement. An 
obvious case in point was that of the German-speaking population 
South Tirol. 


THE TRANSFER OF POPULATION 
Mussolini, when it came to the point, condoned the Anschluss, 
thereby setting yet a further seal to the Axis partnership. This 
may have been partly due to the fact that on March 11, 1938, just 
before German troops moved into Austria, Hitler wrote to 
Mussolini announcing his decision to “establish order’ in his 
therland, and stating categorically, ““Whatever may be the 
ilt of coming events, . . . I now fix a definite frontier towards 
taly, the Brenner’’. 
Hopes of liberation from Italian rule had never ceased to be 
mgly felt among the Austrians of South Tirol, and in July 
39 there were signs that, as a result of diplomacy on a very 
much higher and more tortuous level than could come within the 
grasp of the simple Tirolese farmers concerned, these hopes might 
fulfilled, though not perhaps quite in the way they had ex- 
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pected. Early in July it was rumoured that an agreement had 
been reached on June 23, 1939 whereby German-speaking persons 
wishing to be transferred from South Tirol to the Reich could 
apply to an emigration office established at Bolzano for permission 
to move and for advice regarding compensation. The Italian 
press remained markedly silent about details of this transfer, and 
beyond an astonishing crop of rumours wherein the proposed 
transfer was linked up with the expulsion of foreigners from 
Bolzano province for alleged reasons of a military and political 
character, little was known of the details until Himmler visited 
Milan in October. After this visit, an agreement was signed on 
October 21 by Count Ciano for Italy and von Mackensen and 
Dr. Clodius for Germany, giving all German-speaking persons 
resident in the province of Bolzano, and also in certain districts 
of Trento and of the adjacent provinces of Udine and Belluno, 
the option of choosing before December 31, 1939, whether they 
wished to emigrate to the Reich and take German citizenship, or 
to remain in South Tirol and retain Italian citizenship. Those who 
opted to emigrate must leave Italy before December 31, 1942 and 
would receive compensation for their property. Furthermore, 
persons already having German citizenship, believed to number 
some 10,000, were to be given no choice but would be compelled 
to go — in actual practice some 6-8,000 of these German citizens 
had already been sent across the frontier in July and August, 
before the outbreak of war, and were said to have been settled in 
farms in Styria and Carinthia. The Italian press expressed a 
good deal of platitudinous satisfaction at this friendly settlement. 

The voting took place without incident on December 31, 
1939, non-voters being classed as having opted in favour of Italy. 
The results were as follows:* 


German- Votes for Votes for 
Province speaking migration remaining 

Population to Reich in Italy 
Bolzano 229,500 166,488 63,012 
Trento 24,453 13,015 11,438 
Udine 5,603 4,576 1,027 
Belluno 7,429 1,006 6,423 


Total 266,985 185,085 81,900 


The voting in favour of migration to the Reich may well have been 
influenced by the propaganda of both sides. While it was not 
precisely laid down in the regulations governing the subsequent 


1 Giornale d’ Atalia, January 11, 1940. The German version of these figures 
differs slightly but shows no material variation. 
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destiny of optants for Italy that such optants might be forcibly 
transferred to the South of Italy, the impression was certainly 
prevalent, and was doubtless fostered by both German and 
(talian propagandists at the time, that whoever voted to remain 
in Italy thereby accepted all the liabilities of Fascist citizenship, 
including the liability to be transferred at will to some other part 
of Italy for labour reasons. Many German-speaking South 
Tirolese naturally felt that if they were going to be compelled to 
move in any case, they would prefer to move to a region where 
their own language was spoken. 

Some optants, chiefly labourers with no land of their own, 
began moving immediately, and by the end of February, 1940 some 
18,000, or about 10 per cent of those voting for migration to the 
Reich, were said to have left, most of them merely going across the 
frontier to Austrian Tirol. A steady stream went on during 1940, 
slowing down considerably in 1941, and by the spring of 1942 
a some 72,000 were said to have gone to the Reich, from whence 
vho the majority were settled on farms in Bohemia, Luxemburg, 
om Lorraine, Southern Styria, and Carinthia, while over 20,000 
ee remained in North Tirol. In August, 1942 it was agreed, owing to 
war conditions, to prolong the final date of transfer till the end of 
1943—by which time, of course, as events turned out, Fascism had 
fallen and the neo-Fascist Republic had been set up in North 
[taly under German control. Figures vary as to the total estimated 
number of persons who had been transferred to the Reich by 
October, 1943, by which date the agreement virtually ceased to be 
operative. Some sources put it as high as 100,000, but more 
onservative estimates suggest 75-80,000. The majority of the 
migrants seem to have been townspeople and officials; the latter 
were told that they would be removed to another part of Italy if 
they voted to remain, and therefore practically the entire German- 
mine speaking official population voted to go to the Reich. Very few of 
ah he farming population seem to have migrated, probably owing to 
12 nwillingness to encounter the difficulties of land transfer. 
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SOUTH TIROL AFTER THE FALL OF FascisM 
On October 5, 1943, three weeks after the formation of the 
cist Republican Government, the provinces of Bolzano, 
nto, and Belluno were incorporated in the Greater Reich as 
operational zone “Alpenvorland’’, and were put under the 
hority of the Gauleiter for Tirol-Vorarlberg. The Prefects of 
se provinces henceforth owed allegiance to Hitler, not to 
lu Mussolini. Steps were soon taken for the Germanization of the 
on. Men were called up for the German army, Italian news- 
ipers were abolished, Italian instruction in schools was sup- 
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pressed, and a German civil tribunal was set up — in fact, the 
counterpart of the Italianization measures introduced by the 
Italians in the 1920s were nw enforced in the reverse direction. 
The whole region was overrun with German officials and military 
personnel, especially towards the end of the war when it became 
one of the proposed “‘redoubt”’ areas and a hiding place for large 
numbers of both Germans and Fascists. 

The eighteen months of German occupation of South Tirol thus 
left behind them a legacy of renewed bitterness between Austrians 
and Italians to complicate further an already difficult question. 
True, in the first weeks after liberation, when a Sidtiroler Volks- 
parte: favouring reunion with Austria was formed in South Tirol, 
attempts were made to effect collaboration between this party 
and the Bolzano Italian Committee of National Liberation, and 
an agreement was signed in June between these two bodies, 
advocating mutual tolerance and collaboration. Both sides seem 
to have had in common a desire for autonomy for South ‘Tirol, 
irrespective of whether the region went eventually to Austria or 
to Italy, and an Italo-Austrian Committee, also formed in June 
by anti-Fascist representatives of both sides, promised mutual 
respect for cultural rights in either event. But it soon became 
apparent that the old suspicions were reviving, fostered by 
the continuation in office, under Allied control, of some func- 
tionaries with Fascist past associations, or of German-speaking 
officials, both of which categories proved a thorn in the flesh to 
either Austrians or Italians; by the fact that many Fascists were 
still in hiding in this mountainous region which offered excellent 
opportunities for going to ground; and by a recrudescence of the 
old bitterness felt towards Bolzano by the people of Trento, who 
now accused the northern province of having collaborated willingly 
with the Germans and provided numbers of recruits for the S.5. 

A further complicating factor arises from the presence in North 
Tirol of considerable numbers of South Tirolese who opted to go 
to the Reich under the 1939 transfer, but who now wish to return 
to South Tirol. Their citizenship was at first undefined, and 
consequently the Allied authorities in South Tirol have treated 
them as Displaced Enemy Personnel, and either put them into 
reception camps or sent them back to North Tirol. A Decree 
passed by the Austrian Provisional Government on August 29 
accorded Austrian citizenship to any South Tirolese living in 
Austria since 1939. If they are eventually allowed to return to 
South Tirol their status as regards citizenship would have to be 
defined anew, were South Tirol to remain Italian, as Italian law 
does not recognize dual nationality. 

The Austrian Provisional Government, though at first anti- 
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annexationist, has now made it clear that it proposes to demand 
the return of South Tirol, or at any rate a plebiscite on the subject. 
[he Italian Government, for its part, has approved various 
measures of cultural autonomy for the region in the event of its 
remaining Italian, including a comprehensive scheme for school 
instruction to be carried on in both languages. Signor De 
Gasperi, the Italian Foreign Minister, who in a letter to Mr. 
Byrnes published in the United States on November 7 specifically 
expressed Italy’s desire to retain South Tirol, stated some days 
previously that these measures “went far beyond anything in 
force in other countries to safeguard the rights of minorities . . . 
But Italy could not allow the Alto Adige to become a nest of Nazi 
activity where German claims were fostered”’. 


A Future SETTLEMENT 
What will be the best means of achieving a peaceful settlement 
in this region and avoiding a recrudescence of all the old dis- 
contents made even more bitter through the experiences of the 
war years? 
The Austrian claim, which has never been pressed with regard 
to Trento, is almost overwhelmingly strong from the ethnographic 


point of view with regard to Bolzano. It can also be argued that 
the economic character of Bolzano province, with its farms and 
vineyards, is such as to act as a complement to the more barren 
land of North Tirol. In a recent Note addressed by the Austrian 
Provisional Government to the Allied Control Commission the 
Government pointed out that the question of South Tirol affected 
the vital interests of the Austrian State, because “‘the weakening 
Western Austria, caused by the disruption of South Tirol, was 
most important reason for the hard struggle for existence and 
Austrian State’s instability between the two wars’. The 
‘trian Government recommended an adjustment of frontiers 
conform with the language difficulties as a means of pacification 
“one of the most sensitive spots in Central Europe” which 
uld otherwise not only permanently poison Italo-Austrian 
tions, but also endanger Austria’s independent existence. 
ily’s ethnographic argument with regard to Trento has never 
n in doubt; the statistics already given show that on racial 
s her claim to Bolzano is as weak as that to Trento is strong. 
he overwhelming argument put forward by Italy in favour of the 
nner frontier after the European war was the strategic and 
graphical one, and that argument still holds good to-day, as 
as there is any validity in such considerations in the new era of 
atomic bomb, though its ultimate force obviously depends on 
hypothetical consideration of a revival of German armed 
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strength. Another argument in favour of Italy’s retention of the 
whole region, and one which, according to Italian sources, has 
found some support among the South Tirolese themselves, rests 
on economic grounds. In the years between the wars Italy poured 
considerable sums of money into South Tirol and, for better or for 
worse, brought industrial development, and with it a good deal of 
prosperity, to the region. In particular, the immensely developed 
hydro-electrical power was used to supply Italian industry, and it 
can be argued that if South Tirol became Austrian this power 
would not be needed by Austria, which has its own sufficient 
sources of power on the other side of the Brennez, so that South 
Tirol would lose a profitable source of income, as Italy, unwilling 
to be dependent for electrical power upon a foreign neighbour, 
would be compelled to look elsewhere. This question might be 
susceptible of solution by an economic treaty between Austria 
and Italy. Another consideration lies in the fact that though the 
economic future of Italy is none too hopeful, that of Austria, 
never a valid proposition after the last war, may be said to be even 
more dubious now, and South Tirolese economy may well prefer 
to look south rather than north for trade markets, though this is 
probably more true in respect of the heads of concerns, which are 
financed largely through Italian investments, than of the peasant 
population. 

From every point of view it would seem reasonable that Italy 
should retain the province of Trento, predominantly Italian in 
culture and in sympathies, and representing, in foreign hands, a 
serious threat to Italian security. On ethnographical lines there 
might be a good deal to be said for a line of division along the 
roughly linguistic frontier north of Salurno, approximating 
fairly closely to the boundary line between the two provinces. 
Even if a proportion of the optants who migrated to Austria or 
Germany adhere to their decision to leave South Tirol, it seems 
probable that a strong body of pro-Austrian feeling would still be 
left in Bolzano province. 

Whatever is decided, one thing is clear. Both Austria and Italy 
have suffered severely from a war born very largely of nationalistic 
ambitions. Both have come out of it chastened and with the 
avowed intention of adhering in the future to democratic institu- 
tions and to respect for the freedom of others. If only either side 
puts its professions into practice there may be a reasonable chance 
of a peaceful settlement, wherever the frontier line is drawn. 
Otherwise, it can only be expected that the old rivalries will arise 
once more in exaggerated form. 

M.K.G. 
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GREAT AND SMALL POWERS 
Factors of Strength and Weakness 


ECENT discussions have raised once more the constantly 

recurring questions: Which are the Great Powers? and: 

What makes them so? It is clear that these questions, how- 
ever practically important they may be, are in some degree both 
artificial and ambiguous, and in order to throw any light on them 
it is necessary to point out the elements of artificiality and ambiguity 
which they contain, as well as to set out those quantitative facts 
which provide the more concrete portions of any reasonable 
answer to them. 

What is a Great Power? The shortest possible answer is that it 
is a State which makes a large impact upon the life of the world— 
one which has to be reckoned with to a highly serious extent in 
international affairs. Any more extended answer, however, must 
take account both of the sense in which one uses the phrase “‘to be 
reckoned with” and of the field of activity under discussion. 

A Power may have to be reckoned with in either of three senses 

in the sense that it has the right (legal or moral) to a large part 
in decisions on some subject: in the sense that its formal commit- 
ments in the relevant field are large; or in the sense that its actual 
power to influence developments is great. It is clear, too, that, in 
whichever of these senses the phrase is used, the answer to the 
question asked will depend on the field of discussion—on the 
purpose for which the powers have to be reckoned with. A State 
may have very extensive rights or commitments in one field (say 
the preservation of political security) without having correspond- 
ngly large ones with regard to (say) the general regulation of 

ternational commerce; it may also have great power to affect one 
type of issue without corresponding power directly to affect another. 

[t is plain from the outset—if only from the general use of the 

rd “‘Power”’ as a synonym for “State” — that the power to affect 

ies, rather than rights or commitments as such, forms the basis 
{ the ranking to which the States of the world are commonly sub- 
ted. In an orderly world, of course, the exercise of power would 
30 limited by public opinion and other sanctions that there 
d be little discrepancy between a ranking of the nations 
rding to power and their ranking according to legal rights and 
mmitments; rights would be closely correlated with interests, 
: commitments and scope for action would be mutually 
isted to one another. In fact, even though the world is very 
from orderly, the actual power of States to influence inter- 
nal issues is in some degree modified by legal rights and com- 
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mitments and by moral rights as generally conceived; it is, however, 
undeniably the power to sway issues by prestige or persuasion, 
bargaining or force, which is foremost in determining a State’s rank 
among the Powers. 

The power which matters fundamentally in this respect is, 
largely, military power, or something based upon it. It is true, as 
was pointed out above, that the power directly to affect (say) 
economic issues may be very differently distributed from military 
power. In negotiations concerning the balance and terms of trade, 
for instance, the outcome usually depends on bargaining strength 
which has purely economic roots; it is related to the ease or hard- 
ship with which the parties could dispense with the trade under 
discussion. These factors become increasingly important as econ- 
omic matters come to depend more on State policies, but only so 
long as the overriding threat of military force (or political persuas- 
ion ultimately based on it) does not enter the picture. In the past, 
however, they have not been of great significance—either because 
economic affairs were settled by factors other than State policy, 
or because, in some cases where State policy was important, the 
threat of military force was used. Thus, economic factors have 
generally affected the power-ranking of the nations not so much by 
their direct impact on international affairs as indirectly, through 
their contribution to national war-potentials. 

Hence, it is power rather than rights or formal responsibilities 
which is the main factor affecting the rank which is ascribed to a 
State—though they, too, play a part—and military strength which 
is the main ingredient of power. It has, of course, other ingred- 
ients. In addition to the direct influence which can be exercised 
through economic policy (as was mentioned in the last paragraph), 
there are the further subsidiary factors which enable a Power to 
become the leader (or obtain, at least, the good will) of others. 
Chief among these factors are the amount of confidence with 
which others feel themselves able to rely on its undertakings, the 
acceptability of the principles of international behaviour which it 
advocates, and the degree of mildness and justice with which it is 
expected to exercise its power in general. 

It is not sufficient, however, to say that military power—modified 
and qualified by various other factors—is the chief determinant of 
rank, for the concept of military power is, at most times, a highly 
ambiguous one. It is not merely that it is a matter for subjective 
estimation and includes such elusive ingredients as morale; the 
chief difficulty arises from the great discrepancy which may exist 
between a country’s relative position according to its existing 
armaments on one hand and, on the other hand, the relative 
position which it could attain after (say) two or three years’ 
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vigorous general rearmament. Whether a country’s present 
strength or its potential strength is the more relevant not only 
depends on, and changes with, the existing situation, but is bound 
at most times to the highly conjectural. 

Indeed, there are three main considerations—a country’s per- 
formance on the last occasion on which it was at war (which many 
people will regard as some evidence of its present potential 
strength), its present potential strength more directly estimated 
if that is possible) from current data, and the actual present 
strength of its armaments—all three regarded, of course, not by 
themselves, but in relation to the corresponding estimates for other 
countries. 

During, or immediately after, a great war, these three consider- 
ations naturally tend to lead to fairly similar conclusions; the 
ranking of the Powers is a widely known and, indeed, often un- 
mistakable thing. As the war recedes into the past, however, and 
settled conditions are established, the three considerations referred 
to generally tend to give increasingly divergent indications; 
relative past performances become less and less reliable guides to 
relative potential performances attainable in the near future, and 
relative armament-levels will probably diverge from both. Be- 
tween the two World Wars, for instance, this divergence followed 
a fairly simple pattern. In 1918, as must be the case in anything 
like total war, and with industrial war-potential distributed in 
inything like the present way, the predominance of the Great 
Powers was overwhelming, and the pretensions of countries which, 
like Italy, had laid claim to that status without possessing the 
conomic assets necessary to support their claim were clearly 
exposed. During the subsequent fifteen years in which all the 
traditional Great Powers kept their armaments at fairly low levels, 
some of the smaller Powers—especially those which aspired to a 

igher status—were able to achieve relatively high ranks by 
evoting to armaments larger proportions of their resources than 
vas the current practice among the greater States. A particularly 
bscure position arose, too, with regard to Germany, defeated and 
mpulsorily disarmed, but, by her past record and her potentialities, 
bviously still ranking as one of the greatest Powers. In the later 
ears, however, when the really great Powers were again competing 
th one another, their predominance over the medium and 
maller Powers was again increased. In 1934, before the competi- 
had become severe, the four greatest Powers—the U.K., 

5.A., Germany, and the U.S.S.R.—accounted for little more 
than half the world’s total armament expenditure; in 1938 for 

ell over two-thirds of it. These four greatest Powers accounted 

that time for probably very nearly three quarters of the world’s 
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total output in the industries—metallurgy, engineering, ship- 
building, vehicles, chemicals, and precision instruments—on 
which industrial war-potential mainly rests, so that the effect of 
a stormy political situation was apparently to bring the actual 
preponderance of the Great Powers in armaments more nearly into 
line with their potential material preponderance. Meanwhile, 
throughout the period between the wars, the relative industrial 
war-potentials of the Powers were changing—those of Japan and 
the U.S.S.R. increasing, and that of France, at least, falling— 
with consequences which were far from being adequately reflected 
in the general view of the power ranking until the war revealed 
them. 

Thus, a country’s rank among the Powers depends primarily 
on the general estimation of its military power,—or rather, on 
something which is compounded variously of its military prestige 
from the past, its present armaments, and the general view of its 
present war potential—modified somewhat by the general view of 
its trustworthiness and of the importance of its economic policy in 
the life of the world, and by the efforts of greater Powers to “boost” 
it. At present, we have the test of performance in the war to guide 
us in estimating the positions of the Powers. Probably the best 
numerical measure of this that can be devised is war expenditure— 
the highest rate of wartime expenditure on goods and services for 
defence—reduced to a common currency (e.g. sterling) at rates 
which reflect real purchasing-powers as accurately as possible. 
The position in 1943 was that U.S. expenditure (including lend- 
lease) was easily the greatest in the world at about £12,000 million. 
German expenditure was about {9,000 million, but, if one ex- 
cluded the contribution made by the territories incorporated in 
the Reich since the beginning of 1938 and that made by occupied 
countries in the form of ‘‘occupation costs”, the Old Reich’s share 
(including the whole of that part of the German war expenditure 
financed by more or less orthodox borrowing from other countries) 
appears to have been about {5,500-£6,000 million. The U.S.S.R., 
which made an expenditure on defence of about £5,000 million in 
1943, appears to be in the same class as the Old Reich, if not higher, 
for in 1943 a considerable proportion—perhaps 25 or 30 per cent— 
of the resources she might expect to control in peace were in the 
hands of the enemy. The United Kingdom comes next with an 
expenditure on comparable purposes of about £4,500 million 
(excluding what she received from lend-lease). The corresponding 
Japanese expenditure in 1943 was probably equivalent to about 
£2,200 million. It is doubtful whether Italy’s war expenditure 
was ever at a rate substantially greater than {600 million per 
annum; as to France, the early date at which she went out of 
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the war—before her resources were fully mobilized for it— 
makes comparison with the other Powers very difficult; at the 
time of the Battle of France, French expenditure was probably 
running at a rate equivalent, at the British prices of 1943, to 
considerably less than {£2,000 million per annum. Of the British 
Dominions, Canada has attained an expenditure on goods and 
services for defence of {780-800 million, Australia one of probably 
more than £400 million, and New Zealand and the Union of South 
\frica comparable expenditures of nearly £100 million each. The 
output of goods and services for war in the British Commonwealth 
as a whole (making allowances for India and the colonies), in 1943 
was probably in the region of £6,000 million at United Kingdom 
prices of that date—i.e. its war-effort, expressed in economic 
terms, will stand comparison with that of the Old Reich or of the 
U.S.S.R. 

This statistical picture based upon war-time performances in the 
field of military supply does not, of course, show the scale of the 
Powers precisely as it is generally seen to-day. In the first place, 
geographical factors modify it—the U.S.S.R.’s enormous space, of 
which such effective defensive use has been made; Japan’s remote- 
ness from great Powers; the geographical dispersion of the members 
of the British Commonwealth, and innumerable similar things are 
rightly taken into account. Secondly, there are certain factors 
modifying the general judgment which, for many purposes, ought 
to be heavily discounted—the great reputation which China has 
btained as the result of a largely passive resistance which affords 

» clue to her very small power to play a more active part in the 
world for a long time to come is perhaps the best example. Thirdly, 

must make some allowance for the economic, moral, and 
litical elements in the general estimate of a Power’s rank, to 
hich reference has already been made. 

Nevertheless, statistics of war expenditure afford the best single 

ide to the standing of the Powers in the recent past, and, when 

allowance is made for the disarmament of the Axis countries, 
their standing for some years to come. The distribution of this 
venditure therefore deserves further attention. It was remarked 
ove that the U.K., U.S.A., Germany, and the U.S.S.R. accounted 
ather more than half the world’s total armament expenditure 
34. and well over two-thirds of it in 1938. In 1943 they were 
ponsible for probably six-sevenths of the total. This was partly 
to the control which Germany had attained over numerous 

r countries’ resources, but had she still been confined within 
1937 boundaries, and had other countries devoted their re- 
rces to defence with the greatest possible vigour, the four 
test belligerents would still, in all probability, have been re- 
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sponsible for nearly three-quarters of the defence and war expendi- 
ture of the world. 


Of these four, it is worthy of note that the U.S.A. stood ina class f 


by herself with some 30 per cent of the total expenditure of which 
the world was probably capable, while the remaining three—the 
U.S.S.R., the Old Reich, and the United Kingdom—each with 
between 11 and 17 per cent of that hypothetical total, might be 
regarded as constituting. a second class. A third class might con- 
tain Japan and France; the former’s expenditure in 1943, and the 
latter’s expenditure in the second quarter of 1940, were both equal 
to some 5 per cent of the hypothetical world total, but the figure for 
Japan probably increased later, and that for France doubtless 
would have done so but for the German victory in the west. Below 
these, again, come Canada and Italy, each with something like 
2 per cent of the hypothetical total; it is possible (to judge by the 
magnitudes of national incomes, and other relevant circumstances) 
that Poland might in favourable conditions have found herself also 
on this class. The fifth class which appears to be distinguishable 
on this basis consists of those countries capable of contributing 
about 1 per cent of the hypothetical total—Australia has in fact 
done so, and Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and the Netherlands should 
also probably be included in this group. Brazil and the Argentine, 
too, are possibly members of it. For the smaller Powers it is hard 
to obtain sufficient data in many cases; it is clear, however, that 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, and Denmark might well be 
placed among the members of a group contributing about half of 
one per cent of the hypothetical total each, while New Zealand and 
Norway might be among those of a lower one again. 

It may be seen from this that in the scale according to which 
the Powers may be arranged on the basis of possible economic war- 
effort, there is no break large enough to constitute an unmistakable 
divide between the “great” and the “small”. Nevertheless there 
are gaps; it would make sense to say that on this basis, there are 
three “Great Powers” (when Germany is excluded), or that there 
are four (excluding Germany and Japan). One might, with almost 
equal reasonableness, draw the line to include Canada, Poland, and 
(if she is not ruled out as an ex-member of the Axis) Italy. If one 
extends the highest category so far, however, its lowest members 
have only about a fifteenth of the strength which its highest mem- 
ber possesses. In fact, Canada and Poland stand in relation to 
Norway or New Zealand in this respect very much as the United 
States stand to Canada or Poland. 

So much for the distribution of power in the crude sense of 
economic war potential. The magnitude to which it is most closely 
related is, naturally, national income, but it is more highly con- 
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centrated than income is. The four countries with nearly three- 
quarters of the hypothetical world total of war expenditure in 
1943 had probably only 55 or 60 per cent of total world income, 
while India and China, for instance, had substantial total national 
incomes relatively little of which could be made available for war 
purposes, since there was little remaining above the barest needs 
of subsistence of their great populations. National income is not, 
indeed, without modification, a satisfactory index of national 
importance for any of the more obvious purposes of international 
affairs, though it has already been used as a rough index of taxable 
capacity by U.N.R.R.A. Its immense importance as a necessary 
starting-point in the calculation of what a nation can achieve in any 
material field, however, is coming for the first time to be widely 
recognized. It will be useful to return later in this article to a con- 
sideration of some of the factors which determine national income. 

Before doing so, however, one may remark on the distribution of 
external trade, which, unlike national income, affords a direct 
measure of the various nations’ economic impact on the rest of 
the world—or, at least of the most important part of it. External 
trade is spread more evenly between the nations than income (and 
therefore, a fortiori, more evenly than military power) by virtue of 
the simple fact that, other things being equal, the small country 
tends to be more dependent on external transactions than the large 
one. . ‘The two leading countries with regard to military power— 
the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.—are both far less dependent on external 
trade (in proportion to their income) than many smaller States, 
the U.S.S.R., indeed, ranking in the years 1936-8 only twentieth 
mong trading nations. The four leading trading nations, U.K.., 
U.S.A., Germany, and France in that order, account between them 
for only 36.2 per cent of total international trade, and in the 
ordered list of trading Powers there are no gaps as obvious as those 
referred to above in the list of military powers. In so far as external 
economic contacts contribute directly to a country’s international 
importance—either by increasing its claim to be consulted, by 
binding friends to it, or by increasing its power to bargain—-the 
lifferences between the distribution of external trade and that of 

ome or of military power obviously tend to favour the U.K., 

rance, and the middle-sized Powers in relation to the U.S.A. and, 

| more, the U.S.S.R.—as well as in relation to countries such as 

india and China which have large populations and incomes though 
little power. 

o return, however, to the main source of power, war-potential, 
and to national income which (with qualifications) lies at the root 
' it—what are the factors which make for a large national income? 

irly the necessary (though not sufficient) ones are large popula- 
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tion and plentiful natural resources, including those resources 
which favour industrialization. Other factors are needed also—an 
orderly society, technical ability, and capital—but population and 
natural resources are basic. There is, unfortunately, no simple and 
satisfactory numerical measure of a country’s natural resources. 
What it possesses is related, of course, to the area of its territory, 
but the relation is naturally a very loose one. One can clearly 
improve on a mere comparison of territorial areas by constructing 
an index of resources, however crude. 

A crude index can be very easily constructed; the most important 
natural resources of which there is reasonably good information 
are coal reserves, potential water-power, iron-ore deposits, arable 
land, and pasture (the last two being imperfect for the present 
purpose because they refer to land in use instead of what is avail- 
able). In constructing an index from these, it seems reasonable to 
assign to coal resources, in view of their great importance in indus- 
trial civilization, as we know it today, a weight three times as great 
as that given to each of the other four items. 

The distribution of natural resources according to this rough 
index is most interesting to compare with that of national income, 
war-potential, and population. The U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. emerge 
at the top of the list with something like a fifth of the world’s total 
natural resources each; below them comes a large gap, for no other 
country appears to have more than a fourteenth of the total. The 
next group consists of China, India, and Canada, with between 7 
and just under 5 per cent of the total each; then come Germany 
(the Old Reich), the U.K., South Africa, France, and the Argentine, 
with between 3 and 14 per cent of the total, and below them again 
(with about 1 per cent), Poland and Australia. Japan and Italy 
share with Norway, Sweden, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Chile the position of having each something like 
half of one per cent of the total. 

These results must obviously be treated with the greatest re- 
serve; they take insufficient account of climate, of the quality of 
the resources generally, and of the convenience of their location; 
and because they are obtained by adding different kinds of resources 
together, they assume implicitly that one kind is a perfect substitute 
for another as a means of producing income—an assumption fully 
justified only under conditions of (among other things) unlimited 
national specialization and perfectly free trade. Moreover, some 
potentially important countries (e.g. Brazil and all of Africa except 
the Union of South Africa) are excluded for lack of significant data. 
Nevertheless their salient indication about the world distribution 
of the chief natural resources cannot be easily dismissed; it is 
almost certainly true that the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. are far better 
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endowed with natural resources of the kinds now most valuable than 
any other States, and that China, India, and (probably) Canada con- 
stitute the next class, with the relatively well-endowed countries of 
much smaller area(U.K., France, and Germany) below them again. 

Why distribution of natural resources differs as much as it does 
from that of national income is, in some cases, quite largely 
explicable in terms of population. Canada and South Africa do 
not possess national incomes proportionate to their resources, 
largely because they are so sparsely populated. In others, however, 
this source of explanation is not adequate; in India and China, 
population is far greater than proportionate to resources (together 
they have over 40 per cent of the former and only perhaps 12 or 13 
per cent of the latter), while income is no more than proportionate 
to resources, and thus very small in relation to population—a 
result of lack of capital, of technique, and of a social organization 
conducive to enterprise. On the United States, the U.K., France, 
Germany, and other highly industrialized countries, on the other 
hand, the accumulation of technique and capital have conferred 
shares of the world’s income greater than their shares of either its 
population or its natural resources. 

[t is probable that the general tendency is for capital, technical 
knowledge, and forms of organization conducive to industrial 
development to become more generally diffused over the world. 
[f their distribution were proportionate to that of either population 

natural resources (or anything between the two), each country’s 
vercentage of world income would presumably lie somewhere 
between its percentage of total population and its percentage of 
total resources. Thus with population and known natural resources 

istributed as now, and failing any change in the physical basis of 
lustrial civilization, China might have an income somewhere 
tween 7 and 20 per cent of the world total (against the present 
per cent or so), India’s share being between 5 and 18 per cent, and 
U.S.S.R.’s between 9 and 20 (i.e. perhaps not far from its 
sent percentage, which is probably about 13). On the other 
ind the United States would in these circumstances be respon- 
: for only between 6 and 20 per cent of the world total, in- 
of the present 26 per cent or more. Thus so far as national 
me is concerned, India, China, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. 
then be in the same broad class. Lower down the scale 
am. colonial territories for which information is generally 
quate) would come Germany and the United Kingdom, 
er possibly 2 or 3 per cent of the total, against the recent 
per cent. France would be a little below, and Canada would 
something between $ and 5 per cent but probably not far from 
present 2 per cent. 
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What would this mean in relation to war potential? As mentioned 
above, war potential tends to be higher in proportion to total 
income when income per capita is high (i.e. when the ratio of 
natural resources to population is high, ceteris paribus) than when 
it is low. Thus, though China and India mught be, broadly, in 
the same class with the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in regard to 
total income, they would probably still be in a lower class in regard 
to war potential. How they would stand in relation to (say) the 
U.K. can hardly be conjectured, but certainly they would stand 
very much higher than at present. Moreover, it is clear that, 
under the conditions assumed, the two greatest Powers, the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., would have a much larger preponderance of 
power over the next most powerful States than now —a preponder- 
ance of between 4 and 7 to 1, which may be compared with the 
U.S.A.’s present 3 to 1 preponderance over the U.K. and her 2} 
to 1 preponderance over the Old Reich before its collapse. 

The conditions assumed —a distribution of capital and knowledge 
similar to that of population or of natural resources (or something 
between the two) —are, of course, unlikely to be fulfilled for a long 
time to come, and it may be that they will never be fulfilled, since 
some countries which are (or become) advanced in development 
and have also great natural wealth (like e.g. the U.S.A. and Canada 
today) may make use of their advantages to keep themselvés more 
than proportionately well-supplied with capital and technique, 
and may thus for an indefinite time continue to enjoy larger total 
incomes than their shares of the world’s population and resources 
appear to warrant. As was remarked above, however, the recent 
trend towards a more even distribution of technique and capital 
has been a pronounced one, and, for reasons which cannot be 
entered into here, it seems likely to continue. Thus the hypothe- 
tical income and power distribution just discussed, though fanciful, 
does nevertheless merit some attention as an indicator of the 
direction in which matters are moving. 

Other trends must also be taken into account. The present 
knowledge of the distribution of natural resources is very imperfect 
and it is likely, on the whole, that more remains to be discovered in 
backward countries than in the advanced ones, which have been 
more thoroughly surveyed. China, Soviet Asia, and Northern 
Canada, for instance, are more likely to have surprises in store 
than the United Kingdom or even the United States. More tangible 
than any possible trend of the distribution of known resources in 
favour of the more backward countries, however, is that of the 
population-distribution in their favour. Their populations, almost 
without exception, are likely to increase —even apart from migra- 
tion—relatively to those of the economically more advanced 
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countries. (This subject was discussed in the Bulletin of Inter- 
national News of April 28, 1945). ‘These changes are almost certain 
to shift the distribution of total income in favour of the countries 
now less advanced; it is not equally certain, however, that they will 
in all cases shift the distribution of war potential in their favour. 
If the increase of population in say India or China is too rapid in 
relation to their economic development, it may well keep average 
per capita incomes so near to subsistence level that the surplus 
available for purposes conducive to the growth of military power 
will remain low. Whether this is so or not is one of the most 
important of the innumerable contingencies on which the economic 
and political development of the world in the next few generations 
will depend. 

Another contingency which has become far less remote since 
this article was first written, with the release of nuclear energy in 
the atomic bomb, is whether the next generation will see the 
economic application of new sources of mechanical power. If 
this occurs, as seems likely, the distribution of coal deposits, 
which has been of such importance in the speculations into 
which this article has entered, will ultimately become of secondary 
importance as a determinant of income-distribution. It does not 
seem likely that the distribution of any other mineral will quite 
take its place as a determinant of the location of economic 
levelopment, since the bulk in which mineral materials are 
required for the production of nuclear energy is much smaller in 
relation to the output than is the case with existing fuels—f this 
is not so they will fail to displace those fuels. Further speculation 

the effect of nuclear energy on the pattern of world develop- 
ment would hardly be profitable here; it is at least certain that 
the considerations which this article has discussed will continue 
to be the main ones relevant to the relative strength and prestige 

f the Powers for some time to come, but that their relevance is 
subject to rapid change. 


A. N. O. 
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